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The product manager for DuPont Lucite paints 
estimates that the average business letter costs two 
to three times as much as the average Long Distance 
call and doesn't accomplish half as much. 



Who keeps the 

ball game going when 

Dads on the injured list? 



You depend on your regular paycheck to take care of a lot of normal family 
expenses. Things like the groceries, clothing and car payments. Even the 
recreational equipment the 
family would like to have. 


But what happens, if 
you’re sick or injured, and 
your regular income stops 
coming in? 


You can depend on your 
State Farm Disability Income 
Policy. Get together with 
your State Farm agent and 
plan one now. He’ll make 
sure you have money coming 
in every month to help keep 
the family running smoothly 
when you’re laid up. And 
you’ll feel a lot better just 
knowing you’re covered. 


Money you need for the 
people you love. Plus the 

personal attention 

you deserve. 

It’s all part of 
State Farm 


person- 
to-person health insurance. 


Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there 


If Colgate is just a kid’s cavity fighter, 
how come Len Dawson wont brush 
with anything else? 



In the rough world of 
pro football, every top 
quarterback has one trait 
in common: leadership. 
That means winning the 
esteem of each individual 
athlete because the best 
quarterbacks, like Len 
Dawson, run a team of 
eleven men as one. 

Men who lead people 
generally like people. And 
Len Dawson is no excep- 
tion. That’s one reason he's 
a Colgate man. Clinical test 
results show that brisk, 
clean-tasting Colgate 
freshens breath as long as a 
leading mouthwash. 

Only your dentist can 
give teeth a better fluoride 
treatment than Colgate with 
MFP . But a great cavity 
fighter can be a powerful 
breath freshener, too. Ask 
Len Dawson. He wouldn't 
think of brushing with 
anything else. 



with MFP.. the 
breath freshening 
cavity fighter. 


1973. Colgate-Palmolive Company 
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Next week 

AS PENNANT VISIONS dance 
in the heads of Yankee fans, 
Bobby Murcer. Ron Blom- 
berg. Sparky Lyle & Co. come 
up against lough Detroit and 
Baltimore. Bill Leggett reports. 


THE ROAR AND SNARL of cy- 
cles in full chase will mark the 
debut in the U.S. of world 
championship motocross. Bob 
Jones describes the noisy pro- 
ceedings from Carlsbad, Calif. 

B 10 WIG IN WIG BIZ is Bob 
Hayes, who was a whiz on the 
pro track tour, is about to 
start his ninth season with the 
Dallas Cowboys and is a big 
exec with Consolidated Wig. 
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THREE REASONS 
WHY THE WILSON LD 
WILL BEAT THE BALL 
YOU'RE PLAYING NOW 




THE OUTSIDE. 

LIKE TOP-FLITE? 

Our Wilson LD ball 
has a cover made of Surlynf 
like Top-Flite”. You know 
about Surlyn® 1 . It's the 
toughest, most scuff-, nick- 
and cut-resistant cover you 
can wrap around a golf ball. 
It lets the Wilson LD take 
the stiffest punishment and 
still come back as smooth 
and aerodynamic as ever. 


THE MIDDLE. 

LIKE TITLEIST. 

If you want a ball that 
gives consistent quality, 
you need a ball with a 
"wound" center, like 
Titleist. And our 
Wilson LD is a wound 
ball. It has hundreds 
of feet of specially 
developed rubber 
windings precisely 
wrapped around 
the core to give 
the Wilson LD 
maximum legal 
initial velocity. 


THE INSIDE. 

UNLIKE TOP-FLITE* 
OR TITLEIST. 

Inside our Wilson LD 
ball, there's a core of poly- 
butadiene, the liveliest center 
made. It's designed to help 
you get greater distance than 
you're probably getting now. 
And neither Top-Flite * 1 nor 
Titleist has a center any- 
thing like it. 


If you want the best ball 
on the market, you want 
a ball that provides the 
durability of Top-Flite® 
the consistent quality 
of Titleist, and the 
liveliest center 
available. 


THE WILSON LD BALL 

A little bit better than the best. 
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A poet -athlete might seem a rarity, but 
this week's issue includes stories by two 
men who are just that. Dan Gerber, 
who recounts his near-tragic, final ad- 
venture as a race driver on page 42, has 
published two books of poetry. The Re- 
venant and Departure, and w ritten two 
novels yet to be released. GaKvav Kin- 
ncll. several times a nominee for the 
National Book Award, has written live 
volumes of poetry, the most recent be- 
ing The Book of Sight- 
mares. He is also a tennis 
player, and on page 30 he 
describes his impressions 
of Virginia Wade. 

Gerber hails from the 
baby-food family, and 
there is a rumor among 
both poets and race-car 
drivers that the pudgy- 
cheeked baby on every 
jar of Gerber's is Dan 
himself. He says it isn’t 
so, and certainly there is 
no resemblance now. His 
face carries marks of the 
crash in Turn Nine at 
Riverside - his nose not 
quite where it should be 
and his eyes drooping 
from the weight of scar 
tissue. 

That race ended Ger- 
ber's live-year career as a 
driver, but he 
inapoli 

eager to revisit pals from 
his racing days. He hung 
around long enough to 
sec Salt Walther's accident during the 
aborted first start, but his claim never 
to have been a spectator at a race re- 
mains essentially accurate: he had al- 
ready left Indy and headed home to 
Fremont, Mich, before the dreadful day 
of Swede Savage's crash. He later re- 
vealed that at the time he was fly-fish- 
ing, “catching — and releasing blue- 
gills.” A far more poetic occupation. 

Gerber has lectured on the college 
poetry- reading circuit, where he made 
the acquaintance of our other poet- 
fM/n-athlete. ' Dan has come down for 
my readings at the University of Mich- 
igan,” recalls Kinnell, "and we keep 
trying to get together to play tennis." 



It seems that since A 
ncll took up the game five years ago, 

“When I'm invited for a reading,'' he 
says, "I inquire if a tennis match can 
be lined up. If they agree, then / agree 
to go read and bring my racket.” Ob- 
viously he agrees to other appearances 
as well, since recently he helped cele- 
brate the birthday of the Brooklyn 
Bridge with a group of other poets. Kin- 
nell. w hom one reviewer 
compared to Walt Whit- 
man. read Whitman's 
Crossing Brooklyn Ferry 
for the occasion. He has 
also tau, 


various c 

ccntly Sarah Lawrence, 
and he once led a crea- 
tive writing seminar at 
Wallkill Prison. 

The feature on Wade 
is Kinnell's first jour- 
nalistic effort. He gives 
two reasons for having 
been inspired. First: "I 
watched Virginia play at 
Wimbledon and I was 
struck by her incredible, 
lionlike beauty. Here was 
this lovely creature slash- 
ing balls with such pas- 
sion! She was the most 
exciting player I'd ever 
seen." And, second: "I 
thought another kind of 
writing would be a relief. 
Psychically it's easier in 
one way, though in an- 
other it's more difficult. The words 
don't flow from deep within you, so 
you must work them up from the 
outside.” 

Kinnell may have turned his hand 
to sportswriting for another, more de- 
vious. reason. He is a rabid Knick fan, 
although he had to watch this year's 
NBA finals on TV. “I would have been 
able to be there if SI had given me an 
assignment," he says. Maybe next year, 
Galway. 
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Can you really 
manage without 

money: 

(Call 800-621-8200 for the answer)* 


Our MONEY, we mean... the new magazine about 
how to manage it... from Time Incorporated. 

How to save your money, stretch it . . spend it 
efficiently How to enjoy it invest it make it 
grow. How to keep your hands on some of it after 
the tax man gets through 
That's what every months MONEY is all about 
Want to find out how valuable MONEY can be? 
You can sample it at no risk. Just call our toll-free 
number and order 12 issues of MONEY for $12— 


$3 less than the basic rate. $6 less than the 
newsstand price 

We'll rush the first issue to you let you enjoy it 
. then bill you. At that time, if you haven't decided 
MONEY will be worth many times the subscription 
price, just write no thanks" across the bill and 
return it. We won't bother you again. 

Really, your only risk is not discovering this 
remarkable new magazine of personal finance. So 
pick up the phone now. Call for MONEY 


*CALL 800-621-8200 [toll-free). In Illinois, Call 800-972-8302. 

MONEY, 541 North Fairbanks Court. Chicago. III. 60611 





The giant redwoods. See them on an American Airlines Fly/Drive Vacation. 


Wauldn't it be a shame if your kids grew up without 
ever having seen the redwoods? 

Or a sunset on the beach at Monterey? 

Or Disneyland? 

California has so many things for families to see and do 

And this summer, we re giving you a chance to see 
them. 

We've put together what we think are. dollar for dollar, 
the best Fly/Drive \fecations any airline has ever offered 

They start at $178 and run to $238 for a week And 
they all include an Avis or Hertz car with unlimited mile- 
age. (You pay for gas.) Plus 6 nights - accommodations at 
Holiday Inns, Sheraton Hotels and Hyatt Houses. Air 


fare, of course, is extra (e g. Chicago to Los Angeles is 
$174* for adults and we have special fares for children). 

Our $187 vacation, for example, gives you an Avis car 
foraweekand6nightsaccommodationsforuptoafamily 
of four at selected Holiday Inns around the State of 
California. So you can do as you please, see whatever 
you please for as long as you please 
Why not talk to your Travel Agent. And get all the de- 
tails about American s Fly/Drive Vacations to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. 

There's nothing wed like better than to make this 
summer's family vacation one you'll always remember. 
And one your children will never forget. 


American Airlines 

ToTheGood Life. 


"The Good Ufa” c (963, Parts Music Co., ice Used by per mission. 


•Prices quoted are special lour basing round Inp coach airfares, subject to change without notice. 


YOUR HOUSE IS COVERED. 
YOUR CAR IS COVERED. 
YOUR LIFE IS COVERED. 



PRESENTING: COVERED MONEY. 



HOW DO FIRST NATIONAL CITY 
TRAVELERS CHECKS COVER 
YOUR MONEY? 

Completely, that’s how. 100% refund in case 
of loss, theft, fire, floods, storms, or mysterious 
disappearance. 

WHERE DO YOU GET FIRST NATIONAL CITY 
TRAVELERS CHECKS? 

Ask for them at your bank— in your home town. 
In short, just about anywhere. 

WHERE CAN YOU USE THEM? 

At millions of places . . . airlines, hotels, motels, 


restaurants, shops, and other retail and service 
establishments in the U.S. and all over the world. 

WHAT DO YOU DO IF YOU LOSE THEM? 

There are more than 35,000 bank offices in the 
U.S. and around the world where you can get 
them replaced on-the-spot. 

HOW MUCH DO THEY COST? 

A fee of one cent for a dollar’s worth. Is there 
any better way to protect your money? 

Get full coverage before you take the shortest 
— or the longest trip — for business or pleasure 
... or if you keep emergency, money in your 
wallet, at home or your office. 


Ask for them at your bank. 

First National City Travelers Checks. 



‘New England Life? Capital company, old boy. 

Mutual funds, investment counseling, 
and something else that eludes me right now.” 


‘Well, that’s life.' 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health, 




Quality. 
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It runs in the family. 
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PENNZOIU 

Multi-purpose 

lubricant 
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NHWT 16 oz II LB) 


/\ml now, the latest 
addition to our 
family. The Pennzoil 
Oil Filter. Naturally, 
with the Pennzoil 
guarantee of qualify. 


Whatever you drive, wherever you go, Pennzoil is woi 


BOOKTALK 

Three bird books of a very different 
feather do go perfectly well together 

T he species of bird known as Hammond’s 
Flycatcher ( Empidona.x hantmondii ) 
was named for William Alexander Ham- 
mond. an amateur ornithologist, a neurol- 
ogist and former Surgeon General of the 
United States "who was unjustly dismissed 
from his office by Secretary of War Stanton." 
So we arc informed by Edward S. Gruson's 
n m,i, foi Birds (Quadrangle, S8 95 < 

Words for Birds ought not to be consumed 
at one sitting. It should be turned to like a 
bowl of peanuts (which ought not to be con- 
sumed at one sitting cither) or kept on the 
shelf as a unique reference work . Birds and 
characters dart in and out of the text. All 
the gifted and marvelously zany oldtime nat- 
uralists are here, ranging from Charles Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, Napoleon's nephew who 
lived in Philadelphia for a spell (thus Bo- 
naparte's Gull. Lams Philadelphia ). to Broth- 
er Matthias Newell (Newell's Shearwater, 
Puffinutmewelli ).a missionary to Hawaii who 
wound up dying at the University of Day- 
ton, a school best known to college basket- 
ball fans. 

If an inordinate number of 19th century 
ornithologists seem to have been army doc- 
tors. it is because Spencer Fullerton Baird 
i Baird's Sandpiper. Erolia hairdii ) planned 
it that way, A thoroughgoing bird nut him- 
self. Baird was married to the daughter of 
the Inspector General of the Army, and he 
saw to it that surgeons sent west to frontier 
posts or to accompany surveys were all en- 
thusiastic natural historians. 

Admittedly this explanation docs not ac- 
count for the achievements of Samuel Thom- 
as von Socmmcvving (Copper Pheasant. 
Syrniaiicns soemmerringi), "a noted German 
anatomist of the late 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies.” Von Socmmcrring wrote a paper 
. . on the effect of corsets on tissues, and 
another a polemic against the use of the guil- 
lotine as a means of carrying out capital pun- 
ishment. Not the least interesting of Soem- 
merring's work arc his studies that attempt 
to show that the brain is not a vital organ." 
Regrettably. Author Gruson does not ex- 
plore the possible connection between these 
last two propositions. 

Finally, there seems to have been no way 
to account for Pierre Etienne Theodore Bal- 
licu (Palila Psittirostra hailletti), of whom 
Gruson says, "we know very little.” adding 
that "He was obscure enough for people not 
to care that they spelled his name wrong." 

All in all, Edward Gruson's Words Jar 
Birds can be summed up as an ornithological, 
etymological, biographical and historical 


guide to 800 North American species. In oth- 
er words, it is a work of trivia of the highest 
sort. 

Burton L. Spider's Crouse Feathers and 
More Grouse Feathers (Crown, S7.50 each) 
are Yankee classics, similar in spirit, I will 
say at the risk of exaggeration, to T urgenev \s 
Sportsman's Sketches or Sergei Aksakov's 
Years of Childhood. Now reprinted once 
again, these arc books written with humor 
and unaffected grace by a man whose life- 
long madness has been the ruffed grouse, the 
wisest and dumbest bird of all. "1 am aware 
that a number of staid and conservative cit- 
izens in my community look upon me as a 
lit candidate for an asy lum," Spider writes 
toward the end of More Grouse Feathers. 
"They argue, and perhaps rightly, that any 
middle-aged man who spends two months 
of each year in chasing a bird dog around 
the woods has something far more serious 
the matter with him than mere eccentricity. 

“In times past, before they learned to ac- 
cept me as incurable, several of them tried 
to reason with me: and to the last man these 
self-appointed evangelists based their argu- 
ments on the financial loss I sustained by 
indulging my fancy. Their logic was unas- 
sailable . . . but they all shook their heads sadly 
and departed when they found that I could 
not comprehend the fact that a bundle of 
green-tinted paper constituted wealth." 

A book should be judged on its own mer- 
its, but it is worth noting that Spillcr, w ho is 
now 86. is a man of little schooling who 
learned blacksmithing from his father. For 
a number of years he worked as a welder 
and machinist in a New Hampshire null, and 
he was into his 40s before he began to w rite, 
"trying," a friend notes, "to put on paper 
the feelings he had about grouse and the men 
and the dogs who hunted them." He tried 
and he succeeded. 

Very different is Paul S. Bernscn's The 
North AmenYtm Waterfowler (Superior Pub- 
lishing, Seattle, S 14.95), one of those non- 
literary ("several things can put Mr. Honk- 
er in the roasting pan"), nuts-and-bolts, 
how-to hooks that U.S. ouidoorsmen seem 
currently to lust after. For detailed informa- 
tion on the construction of blinds (piano, 
natural rock, pillbox, tank, floating) or 
planting feed or running a duck club, turn 
to this book. There arc charts giv ing the vol 
umc. pitch and recommended quacks per 
second for calling ducks, and directions for 
obtaining a long-playing record of Harry 
Dye's six-hour duck-calling class condensed 
to a mere 40 minutes. If you happen to need 
it there is even a section on dynamiting, but 
be warned that it begins. "Dynamite itself 
is now hard to come by! With all the mil- 
itants running around, many states have 
imposed rather stringent laws pertaining to 

-Robert H. Boyi r 
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Command this great ball to do what 
you want; fly long and straight off the 
tee . . . roll true to the cup. It gives you 
everything that's in your game, with 
that wonderful Slazenger Plus 
round after round of clean living. 

AMERICAN STANDARD SIZE 
Also Official British Size 
(not allowed for tournament play) 

If unavailable locally, order by mail 
S 16.00 Dozen . Send check or money order 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

SLAZENGERS Inc. 

Challenge House Feasterville. Pa. 19047 
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stars bright 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s Athletes Speak 
ers Bureau boasts a Milky-Way-sized | 
constellation- of stellar performers— off 
as well as on the field. If one of the glit- 
tering names of sport would add a bright 
touch to your sales meeting, company 
convention, store promotion or advertis- 
ing campaign, ask Si’s Athletes Speakers 
Bureau for a list of luminaries. 



TO THOSE 
WHO TELL US 
WE SHOULD KEEP OUR 
BEARING PRICES 

The while line on 
Ihe qioph below 
represents the price 
index history oi Timken* 
"Green Light" bearings 
(those designed and/ or 
sold in high volume lor 
broad industrial 
standardization) and 
indicates a rise in price 
of 8.4% from the fourth 
quarter ol 1961 through 
March 1. 1973. 



Like most companies, we've had our share of price 
increases over the years. 

But when you look, for example, at the price index history of 
Timken” "Green Light" bearings (designed and/or sold in high volume 
for broad industrial standardization), you can see that in the past 
12 years their price has risen only about 8.4 percent. 

You've helped by accepting the concept of standardization. 

When you standardize on fewer sizes of Timken tapered roller 
bearings — and generate high volume, we can lengthen our production runs. 

And we're working to make those runs even more efficient. 

In fact, we've assembled a team of specialists at Timken 
Research who work on nothing but manufacturing process 
developments. So our unit cost stays low. And so does yours. 

Price control started a long time ago at The Timken Gompany. 

The Timken Company, Canton, Ohio 44706. 

The company that tapered the bearing 

can taper your bearing costs. 


TIMKEN 





SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. ( REAMER 


THE PATERNO ADDRESS 

Joe F'aterno, who turned down a SI .3 mil- 
lion contract with the New England Pa- 
triots to remain as head football coach at 
Penn State, was awarded the signal hon- 
or last week of being asked to deliver the 
principal address at Penn State's com- 
mencement exercises. After apologizing 
(“You have every right to feel let down 
that after four years of hard work you 
have to listen to a coach at your gradua- 
tion”), Paterno made some salient 
points. “The fact that there was generous 
praise from many places for my decision 
to remain at Penn State made me wonder 
just how strong our commitment to ma- 
terialism had become," he commented. 
And, “One of the tragedies of Watergate 
is to see so many bright young men. bare- 
ly over 30, who have so quickly prostitut- 
ed their honor and decency in order to gel 
ahead, to be admired, to stay on the 
team." And, “I'm sure it is obvious to 
all of you that you are going out into a 
fragmented, disillusioned and oftentimes 
confused society, a society that has prom- 
ised more than it is now willing, or per- 
haps able, to deliver. . . . There is cor- 
ruption, fear, mistrust, lack of leader- 
ship, unequal justice, privileged econom- 
ic groups, all the abuses you would expect 
in a nation without consistent direction 
locj common purpose [ml a people un- 
sure of moral commitments." 

Then, as a commencement speaker 
should, Paterno turned to hope. He quot- 
ed W. H. Auden on the death of Sigmund 
Freud (“Every day they die among us, 
those who were doing us some good, and 
kniw it was never enough . . ." ) and said. 
“You may not make our society perfect, 
but you can make it better." 

He said, "We will never again have su- 
preme confidence that everything we do 
is right, not after Vietnam and Kent Stale 
. . . but we can stop tearing ourselves 
apart. We shall act with good intentions, 
but at times we will be wrong. When we 
are, let us admit it and try to right the 
situation. . . . 

"I tell my team: keep hustling. Go all 


out on every play no matter how bad 
things look, because if you keep hustling 
something good will happen. And usu- 
ally it does. 

"So keep hustling. You'll do all right. 
And enjoy yourselves, enjoy life. Have 
some fun. Maybe you will be the uncom- 
mon man who can do more than any- 
one. but in any case do as those two great 
losers in life. Butch Cassidy and the Sun- 
dance Kid, did. Have a hell of a good 
time doing it." 

CADDIE CRISIS 

Caddies are a rapidly disappearing spe- 
cies in the U.S.. but in South Africa it's 
the other way round. It is reported that 
so many caddies descended upon the 
Kensington Golf Club in Johannesburg 
that clubs, whips and an electrified trun- 
cheon were used to keep them away. The 
caddies then reversed their field and boy- 
cotted Kensington, charging that 1 50 of 
them who came to the club were round- 
ed up and corraled in an enclosure with 
a guard dog. “Strict security measures 
have been necessary to maintain disci- 
pline." explained Arthur Huggctt, secre- 
tary-manager of the club. 

There is such an insistent demand for 
caddying assignments that the once-cov- 
eted post of caddie master is now avoid- 
ed as a ' 'death job ." A caddie master was 
murdered last year, presumably by a frus- 
trated caddie who was not given work. 

PARLAY 

Les Austin, who owns a Miami bar and 
also thoroughbred racehorses, claimed a 
3-ycar-old colt for S7,500at Calder Race 
Course. The colt fell during the claiming 
race and had to be destroyed. Under the 
rules the colt belonged to Austin from 
the moment the race began, and he had 
to pay for it. While this happens in rac- 
ing from time to time, the incident was 
particularly galling because it was the 
first time in the three-year history of Cal- 
der's all-weather racing surface that a 
horse had to be destroyed. 

Five races later Austin could not lo- 


cale his 6-year-old gelding. Copper 
Miner, in a fast-moving field and 
thoughts of another spill flashed through 
his mind. All that had happened, how- 
ever, was that Copper Miner refused to 
leave the gale when the race started. 

His gala day over, Austin muttered. "I 
think I'll get a little drunk in my own 
place tonight." 

BY THE BOOK 

Now the thing is, gang, we're a team. We 
pull together. I don't care about long hair 
or short hair, whether you're far out or 
straight arrow, just as long as you all 
know we're in this thing to win. We're a 
team. Right? Right! 

And then the assistant coaches start- 
ed to turn out books, and now Colora- 
do Stale University's football squad has 
to live with the fact that it is not one team 
but two: these fellows over here are the 
offense and those over there are the de- 
fense, and never the twain shall meet 
except passing each other running on and 
off the field after a turnover. 

To be specific, Colorado State's new 
Offensive Coach Doug Gerhart (offen- 



sive coordinator in the ornate idiom of 
big-time football) has written a book 
called Coaching an Explosive Passing At- 
tack. The work modestly professes to be 
a reliable guide to establishing an unstop- 
pable pass offense. The dust jacket 
blurbs, "... the battle plan for mobi- 
lizing the quick-striking air offense . . . 
provides a blueprint for a passing attack 
that can score against any set-up." 

"Any" is not italicized, but it might 
as well be. Or so it might seem to Col- 
orado State's new Defensive Coach 
Charley Armey (sorry, defensive coordi- 
nator). Armey has turned out his own 

continued 
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book, somewhat less explosively entitled 
Winning Football with the 43 Defense. 
The promise in Armey’s book is coun- 
terproductive to that in Gerhart’s. "Ad- 
just to and tear apart every offensive 
game situation.’’ the cover blurb de- 
clares. "Get the incredible flexibility you 
need in order to destroy everything your 
opponents' offenses throw' at you!" 

The first thing the casual reader feels 
is: Colorado State is going to win every 
game 1110. The second thing is: what a 
battle it would be if only you could sec 
Colorado State’s offensive unit in action 
against Colorado State’s defensive unit. 
And the third thing is: Colorado State 
better not be I -10 again this year. 

TEMPER. TEMPER. TEMPER 

Florida’s Attorney General, Robert Shc- 
vin. has ruled that the use of live rabbits 
to teach greyhounds to chase the me- 
chanical bunny during races makes a per- 
petrator guilty of cruelty and liable to six 
months in jail and or a fine of SI. 000. 

Asked for his reaction to the ruling, 
Ralph Ryan, successful owner and train- 
er of greyhounds, overreacted: "I have 
no opinion on the ruling. There’s too 
much written about this thing already by 
you no-good sportswriters." Asked by a 
no-good sportswriter whether he used 
live rabbits. Ryan burst out: “No. I use 
sportswriters like you, and when we get 
a broken-down dog we give him a type- 
writer." 

EQUAL JUSTICE 

This soi l of thing has happened before — 
a college basketball player suspended for 
violating NCAA rules by playing in un- 
authorized games during the off-sea- 
son —but the punishment seems unduly 
harsh in the case of Jim Bradley, a po- 
tential All-America from Northern Il- 
linois University. Bradley, 6' 10“ and a 
superb rebounder, has been barred from 
college competition until Jan. I, 1974, 
which means he will miss his team’s first 
nine games. The reason? He returned this 
spring to the Gary area in Indiana, where 
he grew up. to play basketball for an 
organization trying to raise funds for 
youth work among ghetto kids. The off- 
season competition was not recognized 
by the NCAA, and Bradley had agreed 
to play in it under an assumed name, 
“as long as the kids know it’s me," the 
idea being to show the youngsters a lo- 
cal kid who had broken the ghetto pat- 
tern through excellence in sport. 


Bradley knew he was breaking the rule 
and so did the unknown person who re- 
ported the violation, and technically the 
suspension is justified. The NCAA has 
difficulty policing such tournaments in 
any case, and often ignores them. It could 
not ignore Bradley and enforced the rule. 
But, philosophically, such Draconian 
justice seems sadly out of line. Right now 
college players have NCAA approval for 
lours of Red China and Spain, where 
they will be doing good work and will 
have all expenses paid. Bradley did good 
work on his own. paid his own expenses 
to get there and got zapped for doing it. 

The rule was established to protect 
players from the unsavory types who 
hung around the high-powered summer 
leagues. Perhaps the NCAA should take 
the initiative and amend the rule so that 
it works with, instead of against, worth- 
while off-season basketball competition. 

BEYOND DM 

Not the designated hitter but limited sub- 
stitution is proving to be the new thing 
in high school baseball, says David Ar- 
nold of the National Federation of State 
High School Associations. "Iowa has 
used it for years," says Arnold, "and now 
all of the state associations that use Na- 
tional Baseball Alliance rules have lim- 
ited substitution." 

The rule says that any of the nine start- 
ers may leave and reenter the lineup once, 
as long as the player returns to the same 
spot in the hatting order. Once a sub- 
stitute ^ taken out he cannot return. A 
substitute pitcher must remain on the 
mound until he disposes of the batter (or 
a base runner is picked off). 

"It brings baseball closer to football 
and basketball, which have free substi- 
tution." says Ward Brown of the Indi- 
ana High School Athletic Association. 
"One of the reasons for school athletics 
is to get as many boys competing as pos- 
sible so the game becomes fun, and not 
strictly a win-or-lose proposition." 

Ken Schrciber, a high school coach in 
La Porte, Ind., Charles O. Finley's home- 
town, says, "Finley was all for this kind 
of thing, but I was apprehensive about it 
at first. I thought it was too drastic and 
that it would change the whole nature of 
the game. I'm a believer now . I'm not 
for completely free substitution, but lim- 
ited substitution is good. It’s getting a 
lot more kids into the game. We have 
one who has only two official at bats, but 
he’s stolen six bases and scored eight 


runs. We use him as a pinch runner for 
our clean-up hitter, and his quickness has 
won us three one-run games.” 

CHUGARUM 

"I'm a member of the San Francisco Fire 
Department," writes Richard P. Allen, 
"and for the past three years the depart- 
ment has sponsored an entry in the an- 
nual jumping frog contest in Calaveras 
County. This year's entry. Spitfire III. 
jumped respectably but did not get past 
the qualifying round. Even so, his per- 
formance is being hailed as a tremendous 
victory because of what happened to our 
frogs the two previous years. Spitfire I 
looked like a real winner, so good in fact 
that the training team arrived days ahead 
of time to pick out a campsite and build 
an artificial pond where Spitfire could 
stay until the big day, Everything went 
well until the night before the contest. 
After tucking Spitfire in the team went 
out to celebrate an almost certain victo- 
ry. When they returned much later they 
were horrified to find that a raccoon had 
gotten into the pond and disposed of our 
hero. The next year the department re- 
turned with Son of Spitfire. When mem- 
bers of the team went out celebrating the 
night before the contest, they prudently 
took Son of Spitfire along with them. But 
hours later, as they rolled out of the last 
bar. they forgot all about Son. and when 
they went looking for him the next morn- 
ing they found him dead on a barstool. 

"So you can see why we arc all so hap- 
py around here that Spitfire III was able 
to compete at all. He's splashing around 
some pond up in Calaveras County now, 
having been turned loose after his per- 
formance. the feeling being that he had 
a hell of a better chance of surviving on 
his own in the wilds than with a group 
of drunken firemen.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Pepper Rodgers, UCLAfootballcoach, 
on his 1973 schedule: "I'd much rather 
open with Alaska than Nebraska. Un- 
fortunately. Alaska doesn’t give a very 
big guarantee." 

• Bob Lilly. Dallas Cowboy defensive 
tackle, admitting his 1973 salary will 
largely be in deferred payments: "I nev- 
er thought my biggest worry would be 
income taxes." 

• Richard Petty, one of the NASCAR 

drivers who have refused to race at In- 
dianapolis: "A man must want money 
awful bad to drive there.” end 
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State Mutual 
strikes another 
blow for the 

consumer. 


The same people who introduced non-cigarette smoker’s insurance 
now give you a 10-day, money-back guarantee on your life insurance. 


We call it our Take-Ten 11 Option . . . but we think 
you’ll call it the most sensible approach to life insur- 
ance buying you’ve ever experienced. 

Here’s how it works. 
When a professional 
State Mutual of America 
representative tailors an 
insurance plan to fit your 
personal needs, he now 
automatically extends 
you the courtesy of a 
10-day policy inspection 
period together with an unconditional money- 
back guarantee. 

If you find that for any reason at all you are not 
completely satisfied with your policy, you may 


return it to your State Mutual representative at any 
time within 10 days of receipt and he will see that 
your premium is promptly refunded in full. 

As the first company in America to offer a 
10-day money-back guarantee on life insurance, we 
are pleased to make this exclusive option available 
to our clients on all life insurance policies in any 
amounts. We believe it clearly reflects the trust and 
confidence we have in both our representatives and 
the quality products they have to offer. 

We also believe it’s the kind of modern, low- 
keyed approach to life insurance buying a lot of 
people have been looking for. If you’re one of them, 
we invite you to mail the coupon for our free 
brochure on Take-Ten. . .another innovative idea 
from State Mutual. 



State Mutual of America 

The Creative One 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America. Dept. Sf 
440 Lincoln Street. Worcester, MA 01605 
I like the sound of your new Take-Ten Option. 

Please send me your free brochure. . 
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BATTLE 
OF THE AGES 


T here is no belter way to become an 
overnight, instant, presto, matinee 
idol in golf than to put yourself some- 
where back in the Allegheny hills— about 
12 coal mines and six roadhouses behind 
everybody seriously trying to w'in the 
U.S. Open championship, including a 
modest cast of Lee Trevino. Arnold 
Palmer. Jack Nicklaus. Gary Player. Jul- 
ius Boros and Tom Weiskopf — and then 
come cruising along with your golden 
hair fluttering in the breeze, young, hand- 
some and trim, and knock them all side- 
ways with the most wonderful round of 
golf ever played. Meet Johnny Miller (see 
cover), the proud ow ner of a 63 at Oak- 
mont, the young man who demolished 
the famous old course and all those fa- 
mous people last Sunday with his mirac- 
ulous finish. 

What most guys do when they realize 
they are six strokes and 12 players be- 
hind starting the last round of the Open, 
especially when most of those players are 
immortals, is shoot a 73 or something, 
grab their SI. 700 and head for the air- 
port. But w hat Johnny Miller did was go 
out roughly an hour ahead of the lead- 
ers and birdie half the golf course — ex- 
actly half the golf course, nine holes — 
and turn in the lowest single round in 
the 73-year history of our most impor- 
tant tournament. 

It was one of those days that will be 
remembered in golf until some vague 
time in the future when even-birdie bare- 
ly makes the cut and the Open is played 
on Venus. For the sake of posterity let 
us examine Miller's round blow by blow , 
for there is not likely to be another like 
it for a few decades. It was simply ex- 
qui c ite golf; nothing less. No shots 
bouncing off hot-dog sheds or tree trunks 
or sailing out of bunkers into the cups. 
Just golf, the way it ought to be played 
by one of the true stylists on the tour, a 


It seemed as if the U.S. Open might 
have its oldest champion, then young 
Johnny Miller embarrassed historic 
Oakmont with his disrespectful 63 

by DAN JENKINS 


dashing young man of 26 with a fine big 
swing and easy tempo. 

Here is how it went: a three-iron and 
a five-foot birdie putt on the 1st, a nine- 
iron and one-foot birdie at the 2nd. a five- 
iron and a 25-foot birdie at the 3rd, a 
sand shot and a six-inch birdie tap at the 
4th, a six-iron and two putts for a par at 
the 5th, a three-iron and two putts for a 
par at the 6th, a nine-iron and two putts 
for a par at the 7th, a four-wood at the 
8th that missed the green, followed by 
three putts for a bogey — his only lapse— 
and a two-iron and two putts for a bird- 
ie at the 9th. Miller had made the turn 
in 32, four under par. 

"After I birdied the 3rd hole, I said to 
myself, ‘Son of a gun. I'm even par,' and 
I thought, ‘Well, maybe I've got a chance 
to get back in the tournament'.' But when 
I birdied the 4th I got a little tight. I al- 
most gagged on a couple of putts at the 
7th and 8th but the easy birdie at 9 calmed 
me down." 

Miller was so calm he began to strike 
the ball even better. Like this: a five-iron 
and two putts for a par at the 10th. a 
wedge and a 14-foot birdie at the 1 lih. a 
four-iron and a 1 5-foot birdie at the 1 2th, 
a four-iron and a five-foot birdie at the 
13th. a wedge and two putts for a par at 
the I4lh, a four-iron and a 10-foot putt 
for a birdie at the 15th, a two-iron and 
two putts for a par at the 16th, a wedge 
and two putts for a par at the 17th and, 
finally, a five-iron and two putts for a 


par at the 18th. That made 31 coming 
in, 63 in all. 

Miller appeared unusually solemn as 
he blazed over Oakmont, ripping it to 
shreds. And there was a reason. In 1971 
he nearly did the same thing in the Mas- 
ters. He almost shot another surreal 
round to come out of nowhere and win. 
But w ith a few holes left he started warm- 
ing to the crowd. Waving and grinning. 

"I finger-walked," he explained. 
"Nodding at everyone. And I lost. I 
guess I didn't actually let myself think 
about winning this time until the 18th tee 
when Miller Barber told me. 'Baby, you 
got it now.' " 

The victory was worth considerably 
more to Johnny Miller than the 535,000 
first prize. His agent and manager, Ed 
Barncr. quickly sat down in the club- 
house and totaled up the bonus money 
that would flow from his contracts with 
Ford, MacGregor, Sears, Air West, etc., 
and came up with 549,000. "This year 
alone." said Barner proudly. 

For a long while on Sunday it looked 
as if it would not matter what Miller shot 
because the whole world was busily win- 
ning the Open. There were three-way and 
four-way and five-way ties for the lead 
over the frenzied first nine holes involv- 
ing the local pet, Arnold Palmer, and all 
kinds of other contenders. 

Certainly most of the thousands were 
cheering for Palmer to win, which would 
have been a romantic thing indeed. There 
was a moment early in the round when 
Palmer led by himself, and later, when 
Miller had gone flying by, he found him- 
self standing over a four-foot birdie putt 
at the 1 Ith with a chance to move back 

continued 

Arnold Palmer and Julius Boros were cast 
as heroes until Mr. Miller came dancing Ay. 
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BATTLE continued 


into a tie. He missed that one, and it 
turned his day around. At the 12th tec 
Arnold glanced at a leader board in time 
to notice that Johnny Miller had gone 
five under, and he said to his playing part- 
ner, John Schlee, "What the hell is Mil- 
ler shooting?” 

Palmer absorbed the fantastic figure 
and started pressing. This resulted in 
three straight bogeys, which carried him 
back into a tie for fourth with the other 
immortals, Trevino, who closed with 70, 
and Jack Nicklaus, who had a fine 68 but 
a generally inconsistent Open. 

It was left to the surprising Schlee to 
make the boldest run at Miller. Schlee 
had won only one tournament in his life, 
this year's Hawaiian Open, but he came 
to the last two holes needing one birdie 
to tie, even though he had begun his 
day with a double bogey at the 1st hole. 
On each hole he came close but when he 
missed both times, John Schlee was a 
runner-up, John Miller the champion. 

Mainly it was the weather that kept 
Oakmont from being Oakmont. A Tues- 
day rainstorm so softened the course that 
it could never achieve the legendary fast- 
ness which had made it a monster in the 


Dressed like someone on a vacation 
at the shore, John Schlee 
almost landed his biggest catch. 



past. The spongy fairways kept many a 
drive from bounding into the USGA 
weeds, and the greens held throughout. 
They were speedy, but they were not 
"Oakmont Fast.” 

And some of the scoring that this con- 
dition produced bordered on the ridic- 
ulous for an Open. On Friday, for ex- 
ample, there were 19 rounds below par 
7 1 , and this was an Open record. For any 
course. This was the day that an obscure 
club pro, Gene Borek, shot a 65, stroll- 
ing along in his brimmed hat, looking like 
a tire salesman on his way to the driving 
range. His 65 was an Oakmont record 
by two blows although it was destined 
to last only two days. Borek thus insert- 
ed his name into the USGA annals, One- 
Day Glory Division, along with people 
like Lee Mackey and Rives McBee, oth- 
er unknowns who had carved out 64s in 
their day — and disappeared. And Borek 
followed up the 65 with the round that 
everybody knew he would have — an 80 — 
and then a 75. 

What Borek had proved conclusively 
was that the low rounds were out there 
to be had if a fellow could stay in the fair- 
ways and drop a few putts. Oakmont in 
1973 was far from impossible. It was in- 
viting. Whereas 1 1 years before, in the 
1962 Open, only one round of 67 had 
been shot, this Oakmont seemed at times 
like a pitch-and-putt layout. When play 
was over the statistics against the course 
were not only impressive, they were as- 
tounding. A total of 40 subpar rounds 
had been turned in by the 65 players who 
had survived the cut, compared to 19 in 
1 962. Aside from Borek's 65. the ex-mon- 
ster had yielded another 65 to Lanny 
Wadkins, a 66 to Jerry Heard, 67s to 
Schlee, Gary Player and Buddy Allin, 
and more 68s and 69s than you could 
shake a blue coat and armband at. 

For all of this, however, you could not 
fault Oakmont. It might be taking its 
licks From the weather and the equipment 
and the skills of the modern-day profes- 
sional, but it was providing one whale 
of a championship. Oakmont had drawn 
forth the best and the biggest names to 
its leader boards from the very first, and 
kept them there battling each other all 
the way. 



All week Lee Trevino yukked it up 
with the galleries while they waited for 
him to make a move that never came. 


Tom Weiskopf had won three times in 
a month, but when he reached for 
another, he came up empty-handed. 

Usually in an Open championship one 
finds a Nicklaus here and a Palmer ihere, 
squeezed in among the Borcks and oth- 
ers, until Sunday afternoon when the 
pressure gets to everybody but a couple 
of men who have a reputation. By con- 
trast, Oakmont's leader board from 
Thursday on resembled a sort of current 
Hall of Fame. For instance, Gary Play- 
er's delicately putted 67 led on Thursday 
and not too far back were Lee Trevino 
with a 70 and Jack Nicklaus, Arnold 
Palmer and Gene Littler with 71s. When 
Player’s second-round 70 held the lead, 
he was still part of a congestion that in- 
cluded Trevino, Nicklaus, Palmer, Jul- 
ius Boros and Tom Weiskopf, to drop a 
few names. And when Player finally fal- 
tered on Saturday with his horrendous 
77, the top 10 players fell into a heap sep- 
arated by only four strokes. And who 
were they? 

The elite is who they were. Six of the 
10 leaders going out Sunday to decide it 



all were Palmer, Boros, Trevino, Nick- 
laus, Player and Bob Charles, a hand- 
some little group of gentlemen who held 
35— thirty-five, mind you— major cham- 
pionships between them. The only out- 
siders were Weiskopf, Heard, Schlee and 
Jim Colbert: and Weiskopf, of course, 
had come into Oakmont as the hottest 
thing on the PGA tour. So there was 
hardly anything more that one could 
have asked of Oakmont despite the in- 
sanity of the low scores it had given up. 

Every round of an Open is distinctive 
in its own way, standing as sort of a tiny 
historical monument. Thursday's play 
was highlighted by two intriguing inci- 
dents, one involving Player and the other 
Nicklaus. 

Player was the fellow who first indi- 
cated that Oakmont could be had when 
he assaulted the premises with six bird- 
ies in the first 1 1 holes. He did not ap- 
pear to be playing particularly well but 
he was putting like a genius. On those 
long, curving 40-footers that were once 
considered death at Oakmont. he was ei- 
ther rolling the ball into the hole or leav- 
ing it only one inch away. What would 
he shoot, a 60, for God’s sake? 

It was at the 12th hole, a long par-5, 
that something one might describe as 
“Open thought" caught up with him. He 
drove into the rough and then spent a 
great deal of time trying to decide be- 
tween a three-wood and. of all things, an 
eight-iron for his second. 

In golf, trying to decide between a 
three-wood and an eight-iron is like try- 
ing to decide between an airliner and a 
bus if you want to get somewhere in a 
hurry. Player chose the eight-iron and hit 
it 75 yards, leaving himself a one-iron to 
the green. He hit that into a trap, took 
three to get down and wound up with a 
bogey, marring the round. Not that the 
67 was unpleasant, but he had been in a 
mood to shoot even lower. 

“All of a sudden, I got very negative,” 
he explained later. “I simply lost my 
head." 

Nicklaus had played poorly through- 
out Thursday's round, and seemed head- 
ed for a lackluster 73, or something like 
that. When he reached the 17th he was 
two over par and had shown no indica- 

Oary Player's opening 67 that gave him 

the lead was a signal that it 

would be a black week for Oakmont. 



Jerry Heard shot an easygoing 66 
to share a third-round lead but on 
Sunday he was easygoing, gone. 


tion of doing anything more than trying 
to get into the clubhouse without a bro- 
ken arm. But the 1 7th was alluring, a 322- 
yard par-4, and on Thursday there was 
a helping wind. Jack took out the driver 
and crushed it. The ball soared 290 yards 
in the air, up and over a row of young 
pin oaks, over weeds and bunkers, and 
bounced up on the green only 12 feet 
from the flag. It was a tremendous drive, 
bringing forth a mighty roar, and Jack 
sank the putt for the eagle that gave him 
a 71 and put him just four strokes be- 
hind Player instead of six. 

Friday was the day Player tried to 
shoot the 77 he did shoot on Saturday, 
but his putter kept rescuing him. Like the 
five one-putt greens he had on the front 
nine. But he knew he was on borrowed 
time. In fact, he phoned his wife that 
night and told her she might as well ex- 
pect something atrocious soon, like a 77. 
And Friday was principally Gene Bo- 
rek's day, plus a day when the other 
names slyly moved into position. One 
such person was Miller, whose 69, along 
with an opening 71. left him just three 
strokes behind Player. Not that Johnny 
Miller was much of a name at that point. 

For most of the crowd, Saturday be- 
longed to Arnold Palmer. It was one of 
continued 
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those old-fashioned days when Arnie had 
the Army on the march again, slashing 
out a 68, looking younger than his 43 
years, eager and aggressive. But it was 
also 53-ycar-old Julius Boros' day, and 
paired with Palmer as he was, the scene 
was even more nostalgic. Had either won 
the tournament he would have become 
the oldest Open champion. As Player was 
letting it slip away, as Nicklaus was mak- 


ing a tour of Oakmont's 187 bunkers 
while shooting a 74, and as Miller was 
apparently losing any chance of victory 
with a 76, the Open fell into the hands 
of Palmer and Boros, both of whom were 
knocking in the putts that counted. When 
the two old folks were through they were 
on top of the heap with 210. But even 
then they were not alone. 

While the crowds were howling for 


Palmer and Boros, and moaning for 
Nicklaus and Player, there was this 
pairing of Heard and Schlee. All they 
were up to was a 66 (for Heard) and a 
67 (for Schlee), and they barged right 
into a share of the 54-hole lead. 

As Heard and Schlee trudged up the 
1 8th fairway, they had some peculiar 
thoughts. Schlee recounted the conver- 
sation. 




Oh yes. Jack Nicklaus was at Oakmont. too. all over Oakmont as a matter of fact, hip-deep in trouble from which he never completely recovered. 


Heard said, “This doesn't seem like 
the U.S. Open. Isn't this supposed to be 
the most important tournament in the 
world?” 

And Schlee said, "What are we doing 
leading it?" 

Heard said. “Are you that good?” 

And Schlee said, “Are you?" 

"I don't know," said Heard. “We 
must be." 


John Schlee almost was, as he closed 
with a 280, three strokes lower than any- 
one had shot in Oakmonl’s four previ- 
ous Opens. Tom Weiskopf almost was, 
finishing third with a 281. which was still 
belter than anyone in the past. All those 
legendary names — Nicklaus. Trevino 
and Palmer — almost were good enough. 
The three former Open champions each 
shot 282, one below- the old record. Wad- 


kins, Heard and Boros wound up at 283. 
equaling the best. 

But this was no ordinary Oakmont, as 
the scores proved, and Johnny Miller was 
far from having an ordinary day. Tom 
Weiskopf probably’ put it better than 
anyone else. 

"Johnny Miller?" Weiskopf laughed. 
I didn't even know Miller had made 
the cut.” end 
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THE SHORT AND THE LONG OF IT 


Little-known Rick Woh/huter, who is 5' 9" , and Steve Williams, who is 6' 2", were the big guns at the national AAU 
championships and lead a U.S. team that shapes up as a winner against Russia next month by RON REID 



World-record holder Woh/huter exultantly beats Dave Wot tie to the finish in the 8B0. 


S hortly before they nailed down the 
starting blocks for the 85th annual 
National AAU Track and Field Cham- 
pionships last week, the outlook was de- 
cidedly grim. Savaged by the Olympics 
and ravaged by the pros, the dwindled 
talent pool was further withered by 
the interminable NCAA-AAU crossfire. 
World-class athletes were threatening to 
boycott the meet and it seemed certain, 
with a third-rate team likely to bear its 
colors, that the U.S. would be made into 
mincemeat by the U.S.S.R. in Minsk next 
month. Better we should start a home- 
and-home series with Albania. 

The pessimism was premature. After 
three days of slightly astonishing com- 
petition at Bakersfield, Calif., the U.S. 
got itself one of its youngest and most 
promising teams. The long and short of 
it is new faces, specifically those of 6' 2" 
Steve Williams, a 19-year-old sprinter 


raised in the Bronx and glad of it, and 
5' 9" Rick Wohlhuter, a 24-year-old Chi- 
cago insurance man who has discovered 
that tendon stretching is good policy. Of 
the 13 champions who were on hand to 
defend the titles they won in 1972, an 
even dozen were dethroned. Only John 
Craft, who set a meet record with a 55' 
8%' triple jump, repeated. 

Williams did not break any records but 
he was the Most Valuable Athlete, win- 
ning both sprints for the first time since 
Ray Norton turned the trick in the 1960 
nationals. He also accomplished the feat 
with soul, style, lousy starts and great 
finishes. 

In both the 100- and 220-yard finals, 
Williams broke from the blocks late and 
slightly shaky before running down the 
field from far back. On Friday night, af- 
ter four false starts had left everyone 
chilled and antsy, he caught Herb Wash- 


ington in the last three yards, coolly 
glancing back over his left shoulder as 
he powered through the tape in 9.4 sec- 
onds. Earlier that evening Williams had 
run 9.2 in a semifinal, a time which more 
accurately reflects his speed. In the 220 
on Saturday, despite a knee that almost 
buckled under him on the turn, he over- 
took Mark Lutz of Kansas in 20.4. 

•‘I ran a very sloppy race," Williams 
said after the 100 to a bunch of nonbe- 
lievers. “My form was sloppy, my start 
was terrible. After all those false starts, 
we were standing there in the cold, tight- 
ening up. When I wanted to make my 
pop, it wouldn’t come. That’s why it took 
me so long to catch the rest of the field. I 
usually do it by the 60-yard mark, but 
this time it was more like 85. 

“I was born in New York, lived in Tex- 
as and now I’m in San Diego,” he went 
on. “I think I’m a better competitor com- 
ing from New York, because you are con- 
stantly competing in New York. Like 
winning it coming from that far back, not 
giving up. I learned that walking through 
the streets in New York where you have 
to move so you don’t get knocked down. 
Getting on the subway is a fight. Shop- 
ping in a department store is a fight. To 
me, L.A. is a little country town.” 

A sophomore at San Diego State, 
where he majors in English and journal- 
ism, Williams runs with a quaint, bob- 
bing-and-weaving, shoulder-rolling style 
that seems to have been choreographed 
by Bo Diddley. However, it got him a 
9.1 at the Fresno Relays last month, 
which equals the world record. 

“This kid could be running an 8.8,” 
'said Alex Woodley, coach of the Phil- 
adelphia Pioneer Club. "The problem is 
his start, and I think it’s because of those 
long legs of his and the trouble he has 
with the blocks. He doesn’t feel comfort- 
able with his feet all scrunched up togeth- 
er thqt way. As a result, he gets almost 
no explosive force out of the blocks. In 
the 220 he might as well not even use 
them. If he had blocks that would allow 
him to start with his feet wide apart, he’d 
run 8.8 because that’s really what he’s 
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doing now in the last 80 yards or so.” 

The main question that Williams has 
been answering since Fresno is whether 
or not he will run against Valery Borzov 
in Russia. It is now obvious that Wil- 
liams will be there. 

“People ask me more often whether 
I'd like to run against Borzov than what 
my age is,” he says. * ‘They try to make me 
the prominent sprinter. It’s flattering. It 
seems like they are looking for the dom- 
inant sprinter they needed last year. I’m 
not that yet. You build up a consistency. 

My start is so bad Maybe I sell myself 

short, but I don't think 1 have it yet. But I 
have the tools to get it." 

If Williams needs an example, he could 
take no better one that Wohlhuter, the 
classy little half-miler who has recovered 
magnificently from his experience at Mu- 
nich, where he fell in his qualifying heat. 
More vexingly, he has no idea what 
caused his spill. 

“I remember how disappointed I 
was,” he says. “I was ready to go and 
I'd run some good half miles. I'm still 
not really sure what happened. There was 
no protest or anything. What could I do? 
1 didn't qualify.” 

What he did this season was come back 
to run a 1:44.6 at the Vons Classic in 
Los Angeles last month for a world rec- 
ord, a goal that might have seemed lu- 
dicrous off his record at Notre Dame, 
where he spent most of his time hobbling 
around with sore Achilles’ tendons. 

"The main symptom was pain,” 
Wohlhuter said the day before his 880 
heat. “It took me two years to learn how 
to handle it. Now I stretch them every 
night with exercises and I haven't had any 
trouble.” 

At Bakersfield he expected the most 
trouble to come from Dave Wottle, the 
Olympic 800-meter champion and co- 
world record holder. Running another 
world record might be troublesome, too. 
“To approximate the kind of time I ran 
at the Vons,” Wohlhuter said, "I'd need 
a fast pace through the first quarter or 
660. A fast pace is what you have to have 
for a fast time. I'd hate to lead it, though. 
I'd rather wait for the kill. The slower 
the race the more guys are in it at the 
end. I'd like to cut out a few of those 
guys earlier if I could.” 

Wohlhuter and Wottle each won his 
qualifying heat Friday night, shortly be- 
fore the sparse crowd was shocked by the 



World-record holder Williams won dashes. 


unfamiliar spectacle of Rod Milburn, the 
world's finest high hurdler, finishing fifth 
after hitting the eighth and ninth hurdles. 
Tom Hill took the race in 13.2withTom- 
mie Lee White right behind him. Milburn 
put the blame on a pair of new, six-spike 
shoes — he usually uses a four-spike mod- 
el — that made his legs wobble. 

“I was trying to take it easy,” Wohl- 
huter said of his 1:48 qualifying mark. 
"I felt all right. Wottle looked O.K. him- 
self with his 1:48.9. I still hope we get a 
fast pace. If it comes, we're going to be 
there and take advantage of it." 

In the final. Juris Luzins of the U.S. 
Marines led the pack through a 52.3 first 
quarter, the same pace that Wohlhuter 
had run back-to-back for the world rec- 
ord, while Wottle, as is often the case, 
ran dead last. At the 660 mark Wiscon- 
sin's Skip Kent, the NCAA champ, took 
the lead. Wohlhuter and Wottle began 


to accelerate with 180 yards logo. In sec- 
onds, each was unleashing an all-out 
kick, but Wottle turned it on too late and 
could not catch Wohlhuter in the stretch. 
Wohlhuter won in 1 :45.6, another meet 
record, while Wottle finished second in 
1 :46.2, a mild embarrassment perhaps to 
the person who had draped a sign read- 
ing win it wottle on the stadium wall 
opposite the press room. 

“Hey, I just noticed that," Wohlhuter 
said, looking at the banner. “Wow! How 
about that?" 

He went on, "I'm really glad to get 
this over with. There's so much pressure 
in this meet. I think I worried more about 
it earlier in the day, though, than after I 
got here. I told myself, ‘There are nine 
guys in the race and you’ve just got to 
beat eight of them.’ ” 

That same philosophy obviously pre- 
vailed in twoother meet-record races: Jim 
Bolding's 49.2 flight over the 440-yard in- 
termediate hurdles and the three-mile 
run where Steve Prcfontaine (who else?) 
ran 12:53.4 to miss the American record 
by four-tenths of a second. Ninetccn- 
ycar-old Dwight Stones, the bronze med- 
alist at Munich, got the night's other 
meet record when he won the high jump 
at 1 ' 5", and Doug Brown of Tennessee 
came within four ticks of the meet and 
American record in the steeplechase, nip- 
ping Barry Brown in 8:26.8. 

“I think it’s a great team,” said 
UCLA’s Jim Bush, head coach of the 
American men’s contingent that will 
compete at Munich and Florence before 
the Minsk meet. “It’s a young team, but 
one that all of us are very excited about 
and I think that the AAU — Ollan Cas- 
sell and everyone else in the organiza- 
tion — has bent over backwards to sec 
that we got a good team.” 

In paying a compliment to Cassell, a 
man hardly used to such treatment from 
NCAA coaches. Bush was referring to 
the fact that the AAU will allow athletes 
to join the team in Europe after compet- 
ing abroad individually. In the past, stay- 
ing with the AAU tour from start to fin- 
ish was almost mandatory. The new deal 
means that Prcfontaine, Stones and shot- 
putter Al Feuerbach, among others, will 
compete in Russia and that the team will 
not be weakened by political strife, as it 
was in Richmond for the U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
indoor meet. Come to think of it, com- 
mon sense ain’t a bad policy. end 
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MOUND OF 
TROUBLE 
FOR 

THE REDS 

Cincinnati's hitting has been weak 
but its pitching has been awful. The 
NL champs hang close, still hoping 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 

T he gentleman to your left, the one 
with the white-on-white hair, is 
George Lee Anderson, usually called 
Sparky, manager of the Cincinnati Reds. 
Try to guess his age. Nope. George Lee 
Anderson will not celebrate his 50th 
birthday until Feb. 22. 19X4. And if he is 
having the kind of week then that he did 
most of this last one. he will celebrate it 
in a room equipped with sponge rubber 
walls. Anderson's Big Red Machine was 
beginning to look like something behind 
a tow truck. His big problem is not so 
much that seven different individuals 

A pitching staff of uneven skills haunts and be- 
devils Sparky Anderson. Clockwise from bot- 
tom center: Clay Carroll. Ross Grimsley. Pe- 
dro Borbon. Jack Billingham and Ed Sprague. 


have attempted to play right field for the 
Reds already this year or that the team’s 
batting average of .236 ranks 22nd out of 
24 in the majors. Those arc mild prob- 
lems compared with what has been tak- 
ing place on and off — the mound. The 
Reds' arms aren't candidates for the Hall 
of Fame but for the Louvre, alongside 
those of the Venus de Milo. "I have spent 
so much time up against walls." says Out- 
fielder Pete Rose, "that I'm starting to 
feel like a jai alai player." 

The Reds' pitching staff is a puzzle. 
Apparently an insoluble one. Great 
pitchers go to work for Cincinnati, and as 
quickly as you can say Ewell Blackwell 
they are gone. While winning the Nation- 
al League pennant in 1972 the Reds com- 
piled some unusual statistics, including 
only 25 complete games. More than any 
other team in the majors, the Reds be- 
lieved in the theory of Getting Six Good 
Innings from the Starter and Turning 
Over the Rest of the Game to the Bull- 
pen. When things go right under this sys- 
tem, championships can be won. Let one 
little crack develop, however, and the 
Ohio River is in your living room. 

Anderson could feel the Ohio last 
week, up to his shoulder blades. "I've 
done some things with our pitching this 
year that I really didn't want to do. and 
others I had never done before." he said 
one night in his office just off the Cincin- 
nati clubhouse, his head down because 
the Reds had been pounded by the St. 
Louis Cardinals II 5. In the third of three 
losing games in a row he had used five 
pitchers and none had been effective. 
Over the span his staff gave up home 
runs, granted walks freely, balked runs 
home, threw wild pitches and allowed a 
horrendous number of extra-base hits. 
"It’s a situation that will have to gel bel- 
ter." said Anderson accurately, "because 
it can't get any worse. The Cardinals had 
four errors and we never even got close to 
them." 

Any team that gives Cincinnati fourcr- 
rors in a game should end up a loser: the 
Reds' batting order is built to produce 
runs in clumps. When Cincinnati's pitch- 
ing allows the opposition to get a big lead, 
however, the team’s speed is minimized 
and the enemy pitchers are able to work 
around the Johnny Benches and Tony 
I’crezes. It is then that real frustrations 
set in. 

The Reds are frankly amazed that they 
have not drifted so far down in the stand- 


ings that a pennant run would now lie 
hopeless. "We had a spell during which 
we couldn’t hit,” said Rose, "then this 
spell in w hich we aren't pitching well at 
all. The two things have not conic togeth- 
er so we could make any kind of a move 
up in the standings. But we're still only a 
few games out of first place." 

As the week ended, Cincinnati was in 
fourth place, 5 V4 games behind front-run- 
ning San Francisco. But between the 
Reds and Giants were Houston and Los 
Angeles, both very good teams. It seems 
that everybody except the Giants them- 
selves considers the Giants a myth, but 
they keep going on with an admirable 
tenacity. 

The Reds - pitching woes began early in 
March, when their top man, 25-year-old 
Gary Nolan, found that he couldn't 
throw . An examination by Reds' doctors 
proved so discouraging that other opin- 
ions were sought, and when they agreed 
with the team physicians Nolan was 
placed on the disabled list. Ffe remains on 
the disabled list. Last week he reportedly 
was throwing at three-quarter speed in 
workouts at the Reds' minor-league field 
in Tampa. When and if he comes back it 
will still take him at least three weeks to 
build his arm to the point w here lie could 
be sharp. Nolan has had arm miseries be- 
fore: his present condition is a mystery. 

Nolan, youth and a trade for K.C'.'s 
Roger Nelson, as well as an outstanding 
bullpen, were supposed to give Cincin- 
nati its best pitching in several years. The 
loss of Nolan proved to be a hint of w hat 
was to happen, which included an elbow 
injury to Nelson, who joined Nolan on 
the disabled list last Wednesday . Not that 
Nelson had been overwhelming batters; 
he had a record of 2-2. But he did have a 
2.06 ERA. lowest on the stall'. 

From May 7 through June 13 a peri- 
od covering 33 games the Reds got but 
one complete game out of pitchers not 
named Jack Billingham. I his put a heavy 
strain on the bullpen, and Clay Carroll, 
the Reds' foremost reliever, was having 
his own problems. "1 really find it hard to 
explain just what happened to me," he 
said. "My control was messed up from 
the start of the season. I went to Sparky 
at a time when our starting pitchers 
weren't going too well and asked him if / 
could start to see if things could lie 
worked out that way." 

Carroll is a friendly, 32-vear-old 
Alabamian who pitched in 330 games 
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over the past five seasons, but only in five 
as a starter. As a relief pitcher Carroll 
would come out of the bullpen to smoth- 
er enemy uprisings time and again. In 
1972 he made 65 appearances and set a 
major-league record with 37 saves. As a 
starter Carroll threw very well, but how 
do you relieve a Clay Carroll with a Clay 
Carroll? "I wanted to get a complete 
game,” he says wistfully. “It would have 
been the first one for me since 1967." 

Sensing that Carroll had regained his 
control, Anderson last week dropped 
him back into the bullpen— only to have 
the Cardinals score three earned runs off 
him in two innings. "This could drive a 
man crazy," said Anderson. 

Not far from where Anderson was try- 
ing hard to remain sane, the St. Louis 
manager. Red Schoendienst, sat on a 
couch with a can of Budweiser in his 
hand. "That pitching staff is tired," 
Schoendienst said. "You can tell it be- 
cause they look tired when they walk to 
the mound. The pitchers seem to be 
working the way the Japanese pitchers 
work: all the time. When these things 
happen they drive managers wacky be- 
cause then all sorts of other things seem 
to start to happen." (One of the oddest 
things to happen to Anderson last week 
confirmed Schoendienst's point. Sparky 
went out to argue with home-plate um- 
pire Tom Gorman Monday night and 
during the discussion somehow pulled a 
muscle in his neck.) 

"What you hope for," Schoendienst 
continued, "is to get a couple of com- 
plete games in a row so you don't have 
to use cither your short or long men for 
a day or two. That way they can be rest- 
ed and go out and do the job they can 
do. But it's no easy thing. You just have 
to hope you can ride it out." 

The riding just got rougher the next 
evening. Anderson sent Billingham to the 
mound against St. Louis' Rick Wise. Bil- 
lingham had a record of 8-2, with six 
complete games in 15 starts, and he was 
the only Reds starter who had not dou- 
bled as a reliever. Never was there a bet- 
ter time for a complete game. So in the 
third inning familiar disaster struck. 
Wise trickled a ball up the third-base line 
and Billingham threw it away, allowing 
W ise to go to second . J i m Dwyer, a young 
Cardinal outfielder brought up from the 
Tulsa farm club, where he was hitting 
over .400, and in the lineup because the 


regular leftfielder, Lou Brock, had 
jammed his fingers, hit an opposite-field 
single to left to move Wise to third. 
Sparky Anderson squirmed in his dug- 
out. Billingham then hit Ted Sizemore 
with a pilch to load the bases, with Joe 
Torre. Ted Simmons and Tim McCarver 
coming up. Billingham walked Torre to 
force in a run, gave up a hit to Simmons 
and then walked McCarver to reload the 
bases. 

Three runs were already in the Car- 
dinal dugoul and four more joined them 
when Luis Melendez hit a grand-slam 
home run. Under normal conditions, An- 
derson probably would have taken Bil- 
lingham out after McCarver was walked. 
But this was June 1973. The game irre- 
trievably lost, Billingham worked eight 
innings and at least made it possible for 
the bullpen to get some rest. 

There was none for Anderson, who 
had some bad reading at hand. In four 
games Cincinnati pitchers had given up 
40 runs and 52 hits. In each of those 
games they had been behind by at least 
four runs at the end of three innings. Of 
such statistics arc few pennants won. 

But things can change quickly in base- 
ball, particularly in the National League. 
Sensibly enough, Cincinnati went out 
looking for a pitcher. It had to be some- 
one who could step into the starting 
rotation as quickly as he could get to 
Cincinnati. "When you go after a pitch- 
er at this time of the year," Anderson 
said, "you can end up stripping your 
ball club. People know you are hurting 
and want everything they can possibly 
get." 

Anderson's outlook brightened some- 
what at midweek w hen the Reds obtained 
lefthander Fred Norman from the San 
Diego Padres for Outfielder Gene Lock- 
lear and a minor-league pitcher. At the 
first opportunity Anderson put Norman 
on the mound and the results were most 
encouraging. Although his record was 
1-7 on joining Cincinnati, Norman shut 
out the Pirates Friday night 6-0. When a 
club is in so much distress that it goes to 
the trouble of picking up a pitcher w ith a 
1-7 record, the normal tendency is to 
laugh. But Fred Norman, all 5' 8" of him, 
is not that easily laughed away. Last year 
he pitched six shutouts for San Diego. 
Only Don Sutton. Steve Carlton, Nolan 
Ryan, Wilbur Wood and Mcl Stotlle- 
myre had more. 


"Norman is the kind of pitcher who 
can step in here as a starter and win 
games," said Pete Rose, upon learning 
of the trade. "His lifetime record against 
us is 5- 1 . He also gets me out." 

Rose, of course, is one of the Reds' 
great natural resources. Last week he was 
moving toward his 2,0G0lh hit, and only 
1 1 men ever achieved 3,000 major-league 
hits: Cobb, Musial, Speaker, Aaron, 
Wagner, Collins, Lajoie, Mays, Waner, 
Anson, Clemente. And of these, only 
one- Paul Waner — ever reached 2,100 
hits by the end of his 1 Ith season, a pla- 
teau Rose is virtually certain to reach this 
year. 

Rose is off to a good start (.306 at the 
end of last week ), though it would be nice 
if he could come to bat occasionally with 
men on base. Because the eighth and 
ninth spots in Cincinnati's baiting order 
have been so unproductive. Rose, hitting 
in the leadoff spot, has only 19 runs bat- 
ted in. The Reds' pitchers have a total of 
1 1 hits all season, every one of them a 
single. On Opening Day, Don Gulletl 
batted in a run; no one on the pitching 
staff has yet been able to duplicate that 
feat. The pitchers are batting .081, as 
good a case for the designated hitler as 
can possibly be made. 

Johnny Bench is leading the league in 
RBIs but early in the season it seemed 
that Tony Perez might lead the world in 
RNBIs (Runs Not Batted In). Perez has 
since moved up into respectable figures. 
Because of the overall pitching problem. 
Bench has caught in all but three of the 
team's games, taking a beating that could 
conceivably wear him down. 

Early last spring Anderson was the 
first major baseball figure to say pub- 
licly that he thought one of the biggest 
challenges in the West Division this year 
would come from the young Giants. Be- 
leaguered as was this perspicacious man 
last week, he still felt that his club could 
patch up its pitching staff and regain the 
form that has made it one of baseball’s 
most dramatic teams. "But if we are go- 
ing to win this time," he said shortly be- 
fore his Reds made Father's Day memo- 
rable for him by sweeping the Pirates 3-1 
and 5- 1 , "it won’t be like it was for us in 
1970 and 1972. It will come late for us. 
Maybe very late.” 

Or, if Cincinnati's pitching doesn't 
start improving pretty quickly, not at 
all. fno 
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Let United and Arnold Palmer take 
you to the greener greens of your land. 




When you're the airline that flies more 
golfers to more golf spots than anyone else, 
you’ve got to understand them better. 

Know more about what they want. 

And offer it. 

That’s United to a tee. We can 
even offer you Arnold Palmer 
bag covers to protect your clubs while 

in transit or storage. And many other pieces 
of Arnold Palmer golfing equipment exclusive to 
United Air Lines. 

Want an entire golfing vacation? 

We’ve got that, too. In fact, 
seventeen of them, all economically priced. 
You’ve got a choice of Oregon, Nevada, 
California, and Hawaii. And Arnic helped us 
select each one. Can you beat that? 

Want to know more? Just mail in the coupon 
for our handy brochures. And when you're 
ready to take a swinging holiday, 
travel with the golfers’ airline. United. 


The friendly skies of your land. 

United Air Lines 


United Air Lines, 111 N. Canal St., 12th Floor 
Chicago, 11). 60606, Dept. 14-TS1-625 

□ Please send me your FREE, full-color 
Arnold Palmer's Hawaii and the West brochure. 

□ Please send me your FREE, full-color 
Friend Ship Store Shopping Service 
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From the notes of T. F. Willers, Chief Executive Officer of Champion International, 
as he toured the 26 operating units of the Corporation. 


Shortly after becoming President 
of Champion International in 
1972. T. F. Willers set out to meet 
its people. "I wanted to under- 
stand the character of the 
company and that meant meeting 
its people. In a large sense the 
people are the company." 

But to meet these people. 

Mr. Willers had to be constantly on 
the go for seven months because, 
by any standards. Champion 
International is a very large 
enterprise. With sales of $1 .8 
billion in 1972. it is the 62nd 
largest manufacturing company 
in the United States. 

The diversity of Champion 
International. Our company's 
48.500 employees in 400 differ- 
ent locations in the United States, 
Canada, and overseas are con- 
tributing their talents and skills 
in three major businesses. 

We manufacture and distribute 
building materials, including 
plywood, particleboard, sidings, 
prefinished paneling, and 
adhesives; paper and allied 
products, such as fine printing 
papers, business papers, custom- 
designed envelopes, packages, and 
milk containers; and furnishings, 
including quality home and 
leisure furniture, carpeting, lamps, 
and accessories for places where 
people live, work, and play. 

Supporting some of these 
operations, the company has effec- 
tive use of seven million acres of 
timberlands. of which 2.4 million 
acres are wholly owned, in North 
America and overseas. 


There was a lot to see. too. 

In Montana alone— over 600.000 
acres of newly acquired timber land. 


The most impressive aspect 
of the trip. "Wherever I went," 
Mr. Willers noted. "I found the 
people of Champion International 
to be enthusiastic, innovative, 
and possessed of a deep under- 
standing of our businesses. And 
these three characteristics were 
demonstrated in many ways." 

They were demonstrated, for 
example: 

...in the management 
foresight behind the significant 
acquisition of the Montana 
timberlands which enhances the 
company's potential for long- 
term growth. This purchase 
will go a long way toward 
making us less vulnerable to 
rising timber prices, and to take 
full advantage of it, we're building 
the largest plywood plant in 
North America right there. 

... in the imaginative planning 
now under way for some of the 
company's forestlands which 
are too valuable to remain un- 
developed. For example, our 


Real Estate division is exploring 
additional ways to more 
profitably utilize the company's 
tens of thousands of acres 
now located in the rapidly 
growing Houston area. These 
lands were originally acquired to 
support our pulp, paper, and 
plywood operations there. 

. .and in the concept of the 
new Drexel/ Heritage Stores 
which will sell "total living 
environments" instead of 
individual pieces of furniture. 
These dealerships will sup- 
plement our established, full- 
service furniture store dealers 
and quality department stores. 

"What really made all this 
traveling worthwhile," Mr. Willers 
concluded, "was that having met 
the people, I have seen the future 
of the company." 

For more information about 
Champion International, write 
Public Affairs Department, 

777 Third Avenue, New York, 

New York 10017. 
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LAST OF 
THE BIG-TIME 
AMATEURS 


W hen Virginia Wade plays tennis, one 
thing is always there: intense ex- 
citement. To this fierce Englishwoman 
tennis is not merely a game, not merely 
a test of skills, it is excruciating emotion- 
al drama. For the desperate amateurs, 
with their dreams of impossible victories 
and capacity to crash out completely, she 
is a player to identify with. All the emo- 
tions they suffer on the court, she suf- 
fers and suffers visibly. For them she 
is the last amateur in the big time, the 
last utterly human player, the last one 
like themselves. 

Evonne Goolagong, who is an entire- 
ly different kind of player, can say. “The 
moment I step on the court and start 
warming up. I know then w hether 1*11 w in 
or lose.” But Wade undergoes her nerve- 
racking inner struggle all through the 
match, Not until the last point is played 
can one know whether she will prevail 
or collapse. 

When Wade does collapse, the spec- 
tator can feel her nerves taking off, her 
determination breaking, her concentra- 
tion blurring, her coordination going 
out. When she prevails there is the spe- 
cial elation of one who not only has de- 
feated an opponent but also has survived 
a tremendous inner ordeal. 

For all her emotionalism and erratic 
temperament W ade may have the most 
technically complete game in women’s 
tennis. She has won many tournaments, 
some big ones: the British Clay Courts 
this year, the Australian Open last year, 
the Italian Championship the year be- 
fore and Forest Hills in 1968. She has 
won regularly enough to have been 
ranked among the top 10 women in the 
world each year for the past six years. 
And yet in the opinion of those who 


In her preoccupation with playing 
the perfect game, Virginia Wade too 
often forgets that the real opponent 
is her own emotional temperament 

by GALWAY KINNELL 


know her, she has not won her share. 

“Virginia is a brilliant player," Mar- 
garet Court says. “She should have won 
so many more tournaments than she has. 
When she's on, she is hard to beat. But 
she is on and off." When she is off. few 
players can lose a match more disastrous- 
ly, or more suddenly. At Nottingham last 
year she was up a set and leading Goo- 
lagong 9 8, 40 love on her own serve. 
The illusion that she was just about to 
win so excited her that she turned to jelly. 
She lost a total of five match points, lost 
the game, and Evonne breezed through 
the rest of the match. 

"The thing about tennis." one male 
professional says, "is this: You have to 
sense the decisive points and be able to 
win them no matter what. When Virgin- 
ia comes to these points it sometimes 
seems she doesn't recognize they're the 
ones she must have, or if she does rec- 
ognize them she chokes and botches 
them. She is like Arthur Ashe. Both of 
them have the capacity to win everything 
and neither ever will." 

A woman player has a different anal- 
ysis. "She wants to make the flashy shot 
rather than the sure one. She's never will- 


ing just to dump the ball over the net. 
She’s always got to be graceful. Her trou- 
ble is vanity." 

Every' year since 1961 Wimbledon 
spectators have watched Virginia under- 
go a catastrophe. Her opponents* names 
may be forgotten, for the catastrophes 
often have come in an early round, but 
one cannot forget Wade, her checks 
drained of color, the rest of her face 
flushed almost purple, scowling fiercely 
through this wild patchiness. She is hit- 
ting like a demon: hard, beautiful shots. 
She not only ignores but appears to de- 
spise w hat one might call the second-rate 
virtues precision, steadiness, patience 
and cunning. 

She screams when she makes an error. 
Sometimes she even appears angry when 
her opponent makes an error, spoiling 
what was going to be a perfectly played 
point. She gives no sign of playing to her 
opponent's weakness. She seems rather 
to be play ing to her own grand concep- 
tion of what tennis should be. as if she 
wants the match to be purified of bad 
line calls, purified of unforced errors, pu- 
rified of all that batting about called 
"keeping the ball in play." 

Like Bobby F ischer at the chessboard. 
Virginia Wade pursues absolute tennis, 
tennis which by its inner necessity will 
not only do that gross thing, win. but will 
also be recorded and remembered, stroke 
by stroke, as a great chess match is 
remembered. "But when I'm playing 
well." she says, "I think I play such bor- 
ing tennis." 

In her Wimbledon disasters Wade's 
opponents often have succeeded in pro- 
voking her into extravagant errors, and 
annually, all sweat and sorrow, Virginia 
has kicked her way off the court, head 
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bowed, as her absolute tennis match has 
floated off. 

But this day in Toronto, far from the 
peculiar pressures of Wimbledon, play- 
ing a semifinal match against Margaret 
Court, Virginia is "on.” She gets set in 
her knock-kneed, hunch-shouldered pos- 
ture to receive serve, leaps twice, gets to 
the ball, whacks it into the net. She 
screams at herself, then she laughs. Again 
she crouches. Her face grows dark with 
concentration; there are no white patch- 
es in it now. She scowls even more fierce- 
ly, leaps even more energetically and now 
pounds out a passing shot. She goes all 
out, manic and powerful, but always 
moving with grace. 

The English poet John Betjeman has 
written verses in masochistic adoration 
of husky women tennis players. These 
lines are to "Pam": 

See the strength of her arm, os firm and 
hairy as Hendren's, 

See the size of her thighs, the pout of 
her Ups as, cross. 

And fall of pent-up strength, she swipes 
at the rhododendrons. 

Lucky the rhododendrons. . . . 

Times do change. John Betjeman went on 
to become the Poet Laureate of England, 
and Virginia Wade, as Brian Glanville, 
the English writer, observed when Wade 
first came on the scene, bears no resem- 
blance to the muscular girls of his poems. 

In fact, she looks quite gorgeous as she 
prepares to serve the critical game to 
Margaret Court. Her service may be the 
strongest in women’s tennis, excepting 
possibly Kerry Harris and Rosemary Ca- 
sals. A camera shutter clatters in the press 
box behind her. Wade double faults. She 
turns a dark, wrathful gaze at the cul- 
prit. "By God,” a sportswriter says, "I’d 
sure hate to have her mad at me!" Lucky 
the rhododendrons. 

She turns back. A towering lob accel- 
erates down at her; she stalks it, and in 
one powerful fluid motion whips her 
whole body at it. and the ball booms past 
Court, untouched and untouchable. On 
the next point she comes to net and vol- 
leys the ball away with the authority of 
a John Ncwcombc. Now Court hits deep 
to her backhand and follows to the net. 
Wade overtakes the ball, hovers over it 
and collects herself. Having been able to 
w in for so long on the strength of her ser- 
vice, she has been slow to develop the 
nicer shots. Now she lifts a soft lob inch- 


es above the racket of the high-leaping 
Court. It drops just inside the baseline. 
A few points later she has the game and 
the match. 

Afterward she unties her dark hair and 
lets it fall loosely about her face. There 
is nothing very regular about her face. 
Her nose is a bit dominant. The wide, 
high cheekbones, the eyebrows that go 
up but don't arch down again open the 
face out. There is a certain severity to 
her, a self-possessed, rather regal air. 
There is intelligence, forthrightness, hu- 
mor and great charm. 

She has that astonishing blooming 
health of natural athletes. Her face also 
has the formed, articulated, completely 
focused clarity of someone older than 
27 — a look perhaps brought out by con- 
centration on the court, by all those 
match points on which hang love, fame 
and money, and by the strict pride of one 
who docs one thing exceptionally well. 
But the most striking thing about her is 
that she has an extraordinary clear con- 
sciousness of herself. Only in her eyes, 
flashing with charm as they often arc. 
does one catch the blue, crazy glow, the 
w ild light of that ferocity w hich possess- 
es her on the court. 

Unlike the new breed of total tennis 
players, Wade was not born into tennis. 
Her father, former Archdeacon of the 
Episcopal Church in Durban. South Af- 
rica — where Virginia lived from age one 
to 15 — did not play at all. "The older 
children in my family played,” she says, 
"and when 1 was able to, when l was 
about nine. I took it up. I did have some 
lessons when 1 was about 1 2 but not very 
many. I played in tournaments because 
it was the thing to do and because I want- 
ed a scrapbook. I kept playing at the uni- 
versity. [She has a degree in mathematics 
and physics from Sussex University.] I 
thought 1 would go on only a year or 
two more. You just keep going." 

As she is talking, some French play- 
ers are running their daily assignment of 
kilometers on the track. "They train all 
the time," she says. "I hardly do any 
training. I get bored. I don't find it in- 
spiring." The last amateur, the last one 
who docs only what she likes doing. "I 
like eating and drinking. Most of my 
friends seem to be in the arts — writers 
and musicians. They love tennis and play 
it more than anything else. I love play- 
ing with them. I love playing bad tennis. 

"I’m a romantic. I know. But I've got 


so much common sense it's absurd. I’m 
highly emotional but also terribly bal- 
anced and incredibly disciplined. This is 
why I can do whatever I feel like doing. 

I suddenly remember. ‘Oh. you've been 
up to all sorts of things. O.K., now you 
go and work hard for a while and bal- 
ance it.’ 1 never get a guilty conscience 
anymore. There was a stage when I’d 
think. 'Oh, what sort of a person do you 
think you arc, just going around, loose 
living and that sort of thing!’ That’s no 
longer true because I’ve found that I’m 
naturally balanced." 

If there is one principle that governs 
each athlete’s need to excel— money, 
prestige, fame, pride or whatever — in 
Wade's case it would be an esthetic prin- 
ciple: the desire to play beautifully. She 
confesses to it proudly: "I would rather 
play beautiful tennis than win. In fact, if 
I’m really playing well, really hitting the 
ball, I can lose track of the purpose be- 
hind it all." For most professional ath- 
letes to forget about winning would be 
the ultimate sin, the mark of a loser. 

On another level, however, she wants 
to win. She has a II the professional’s rea- 
sons and the amateur’s sometimes self- 
defeating emotional reasons as well. 
"Tennis is very emotional for me, w heth- 
er I want it to be or not. The disappoint- 
ing thing is that you can’t just play it by 
instinct. You have to reduce it a bit more 
to a clinical outlook. But even if I play it 
straight out of the book and try to be as 
technically correct as I can, I still can’t 
help getting involved." 

Wade's emotional involvement makes 
her vulnerable to the killer instinct of 
more cold-blooded players. "Nearly ev- 
eryone plays well against me. I lose to 
people who have no other wins. When a 
lot of them play me. they go flat out to 
see if they can knock my concentration. 
And it works.” 

The one who shakes Wade’s concen- 
tration the most is Billie Jean King: "I'm 
afraid I haven’t quite got the hang of Bil- 
lie Jean. She's got such a strong will. It's 
hard for me to impose mine on her, to 
not be dominated by her. Margaret 
Court is basically much less secure than 
Billie Jean. You know you can equal her 
will. You know that if you really stand 
up to Margaret, then she'll go down." 
In the. past three years Virginia has not 
beaten Billie Jean once. A person w ith a 
reputation for choking up and blowing 
matches might be expected to grow wary 
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6 glorious golf resorts 
that even a non-golfing wife 
can love. 



If your idea of a great vacation is 18 
holes a day but yom family has 
different ideas, American Express 
has an ideal solution. 

Pack the American Express Card 
and head for one of these golf 
resorts. They combine challenging 
courses with activities the rest of 
your family will enjoy— tennis, 
swimming, and great relaxing. 
Choose a place with exciting 
night life or quiet trout fishing 
streams. Some even have super- 
vised programs for the kids. 

If you don’t already have the 
American Express Card, call 
800-AE 8-5000, toll-free, for an 
application. 

Pheasant Run, St. Charles, Illinois, 
is in the beautiful Fox River Valley, 
45 minutes from Chicago. Play the 
championship 18-hole golf course, 
play tennis, sun by the indoor- 
outdoor pool. In the evening see 
New York stars in dinner theater 
productions, or listen to Dixieland 
jazz in Bourbon Street, with its 
unique shops, eating and drinking 
places, and dancing in the “street." 
Sawmill Creek, Huron, Ohio, has 
300 acres of natural woods and 
ponds — the perfect setting for top- 
notch golf. Other outdoor activi- 
ties: tennis, sailing, fishing, and 
waterskiing. In a year-round climate 
controlled environment, enjoy the 


waterfall pool, and the Birdcage, 
where you can take youT meals 
among singing birds and blooming 
flowers. 

The French Lie k-Sheraton 
Hotel and Country Club, 

French Lick, Indiana, was built in 
1901 during the age of grand hotels 
and the social seasons. Surrey rides 
around the 1,700-acre grounds link 
the past with the present. Golf 
Magazine called French Lick "One 
of the 12 best golf resorts in the 
country." There’s a stable and 
riding ring, tennis courts, 2 pools, 
and a supervised play area for the 
kids. 

Vail, Colorado’s gondola ride, is a 
spectacular way to see the Rockies’ 
scenery. Its mountain-framed 
course is PGA "class A." Spend a 
day hiking along meandering Gore 
Creek, battle mountain trout or 
just picnic by a waterfall. For the 
less adventurous, there are heated 
pools, and great tennis. 

The Playboy Club-Hotel, Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, considers the 
good life a matter of taste. 2 mani- 
cured championship courses, a 
25-acre private lake, indoor and 
outdoor tennis courts, and a 
private airstrip add to this feeling. 
Bunnies present an elegant gourmet 
dinner, and top-notch entertainers 
are on stage in the Penthouse. 


The Carson Inn Nordic Hills, 

Itasca, Illinois, offers a rolling tree- 
lined par-71 golf course adjoining 
the outdoor pool and clubhouse, 
complete with sauna, boutique, 
ro shop, and gift shop. You can 
roil your own steaks over an open- 
pit barbecue in Vulcan’s Forge, or 
dine in elegance in the Scandi- 
navia Room. The Playroom offers 
musical entertainment nightly. 

The American Express Card is 
great at nearby vacation resorts, 
but that’s not all. It’s also great 
around the world at hotels, fine 
restaurants, and shops. It’s great for 
travel, too — the Card is honored 
by every major airline in the world, 
and every major rent-a-car as well. 

Back at home, use the Card at 
shops and stores, restaurants, and 
even at gas stations — it’s good at 
over 161 ,000 of them. 

The American Express Card. 

It’s good where you need it. 








A Fox is quick(0to50 in 10 seconds). 

It’s surefooted (front-wheel drive). 

This sly cunning sedan can take the 
sharpest turns nimbly (sports cartype 
steering and suspension). 

It can stop straight in its tracks (special 
braking /steering systems). And it doesn’t 
eat much (23 miles per gallon). 

Best of all, for under $3,400*vou 
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and defensive when asked about this, but 
Wade talks about her history openly. 
"There's a balance between determina- 
tion and nerves and often, often w ith me. 
nerves just overbalance the determina- 
tion,” she says. ”rm not really enjoying 
it because it's too much pressure. And I 
lose the will to win. But I'm much better 
now . I used to always start moving faster 
and faster if I was getting nervous. Now 
if I can really concentrate at the begin- 
ning of a match, tell myself to take my 
time, then I usually can keep it up 
through the w hole thing. And I'm getting 
to the point where I don't lose too much 
confidence if I lose a match. But I'll never 
be a completely consistent player.” 

She may at last have succeeded in her 
struggle to control her temperament. 
This year's United States Lawn Tennis 
Association women’s prize money cir- 
cuit. billed as the "Chris and Lvonnc 
Show," was supposed to produce con- 
frontations between the 2 1 -year-old 
Goolagong. ranked second in the world, 
and the 18-ycar-old. third-ranked Evert. 
But in the USLTA tournaments in w hich 
Wade played, before a pulled arm mus- 
cle forced her to w ithdraw from the tour, 
those meetings between Chris and 
Evonne did not take place. Virginia, who 
was seeded third when the tour started, 
knocked out one or the other before they 
could meet, and in Dallas she defeated 
them both. By the time the tour headed 
for New York Wade was seeded No. I . 

There are subjects more hackneyed 
than the love life of women athletes, but 
not many. Yet Wade throws herself into 
tennis so recklessly, w ith so much energy 
and so many dreams, with so much of 
what one has to call romanticism, that 
the subject comes up. It is certain that 
no one could survive similar intensities 
in the life of the heart. "I used to fall in 
love w hen I was y ounger but not so much 
now." she says. "I'm not so good at a 
close relationship. I'm a bit nervous 
about it. I always think it's too good to 
be true, which rather spoils it. 

"I don't think tennis is any sort of life 
to join up w ith marriage. And it's a stu- 
pid sort of existence to build even a good 
relationship on. I do believe that in life 
we should plunge into every thing at the 
deep end. We should pul everything into 
it. But I must say I'm slightly afraid of 
committing myself to somebody. The one 
thing I do value is my independence. And 
so there is always this, too, to stop me 
from falling in love." 

rontinurd 
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If you’ve been there, 
you know. 

Sunfory is fhe premium whisky 
of Japan, with a worldwide 
reputation for good taste 
Ask for something smooth 
and mellow, ask for Suntory 
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Most men can expect 
and hopefully will 
enjoy a time of 
retirement. 

How well you provide 
for those future years will he the difference 
between financial independence and being a 
burden to others. 

Lamar Life wants to help assure more than a gold 
watch when you reach this special time in your 
life, because . . . 

Lamar Life cares 

LAMAR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

i Jackson, Mississippi • Since 1906 


One can understand why Virginia 
makes her friends outside the world of 
tennis — the wish to experience more of 
the world than airplanes, hotels, tennis 
courts and other tennis players. It is one 
reason she doesn't play on the Virginia 
Slims circuit, for she wants to retain her 
freedom simply to drop out of tennis 
whenever it suits her mood. 

As the loner of the tennis circuit Wade 
arouses resentment among some players 
who think her independence implies re- 
jection. A European player gives this ac- 
count of her relationship with the other 
women. "She feels superior to the other 
players. She has no close friends among 
them. She can't stand the people above 
her. She is only nice to the ones below 1 
her. I think that if you're good enough 
to practice with her, you should be good 
enough for something else — for friend- 
ship, for instance." Perhaps she has 
earned this rather severe judgment, but 
it is difficult to know. Jealousy probably 
plays a part in her colleague's attitude, 
for she is the most glamorous woman on 
the circuit and the one who insists on go- 
ing her own way. 

Virginia is quick and perceptive about 
people and she has a good feel for places 
and atmospheres. But despite her deci- 
sion to live outside the tennis world, she 
is still very much part of it. She, too, is 
wrapped in its silken cocoon of posh ho- 
tels, swanky clubs and WASP society. 
She does feel the monstrous wrong of 
apartheid, having spent her youth in 
South Africa. But many social issues sim- 
ply draw a blank she regarded the Viet- 
nam war. for instance, as one of "those 
complicated political things," about 
which she had no opinion. 

It was good for spectators and good 
for tennis when the USLTA and the Vir- 
ginia Slims circuit resolved their differ- 
ences. allowing players from both tours 
to meet this year in the major tourna- 
ments. But it was bad luck for Virginia 
Wade. With Evert and Goolagong the 
only other world-class players in the field, 
she would have had the best chance of 
her life to do that greatest thing in ten- 
nis: win Wimbledon. 

So far she has not got within glisten- 
ing distance of the cup. "I have always 
felt such a terrific responsibility toward 
the British people who wanted a British 
player to do well. [Early this month 
Wade was awarded the M.B.E., Member 
of the British Empire, in the Queen's 
Birthday Honors List.] And that awful. 

continued 
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It’s an Old Forester kind of day 

At the end of a great day, the taste of a great Kentucky Bourbon. 


At 86 or 100 proof "There is nothing better in the market!’ 
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WORKING IN A JACK DANIEL’S WAREHOUSE has its 
rewards. In the summertime, it's the coolest spot in the hollow. 


The barrels in our warehouse always rest cool, except for those up 
near the roof. So every now and then we move 
them around, making sure all of the whiskey 
ages and colors the right way. You see, we’d 
rather let our product age the old natural way 
Mr. Jack used. And besides, we like an excuse to 
cool off on warm Moore County days. 
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nerve-racking Center Court. It’s always 
the same when you go on. And that aw- 
ful moment of feeling the ordeal is too 
much. . . 

But last year, though she did not come 
close to winning, she lost with a differ- 
ence. The officials had arranged the draw 
with proper British self-abnegation, con- 
triving to make it as difficult as possible 
for a British player to reach the finals. 
Wade came to her demise w hen she met 
King in the quarterfinals. But in losing 
she played by far the best match of her 
1 1 tries in the tournament and provided 
King with her only serious opposition on 
the way to the title. 

After that quarterfinal loss to King, 
yet another complication was added to 
the already complicated tennis life of 
Virginia Wade. Apparently amazed by 
King'sability toanticipatc her shots, Vir- 
ginia said. "She goes the right way so 
many times!" In David Gray's write-up 
of the match in The Guardian, King, who 
has one of the clearest and cleverest 
heads in tennis, gave her ow n explanation 


of how she could read Wade so well. 

"People say Virginia is unpredictable, 
tight limes out of 10 she seems to hit 
the ball in the same way in the same sit- 
uation. That is why it is possible for me 
to guess which way her shots arc going. 
I don’t think she is very good at going 
down the line on either side. She is very 
good cross-court but she misses a lot 
down the line. When she plays me, her 
problem is not psychological but tech- 
nical." 

After years of concentrating on her 
psyche, this insight by another into her 
game must have come as a surprise to 
Wade. But it also must have come as a 
relief to find that her problem might not 
lie temperament but technique and strat- 
egy things one can more easily do 
something about. 

"I'm still not very good at thinking on 
the tennis court." she says. "I pretend 
to, but don't, really. I should. I know it's 
very constructive when I do. But I'm 
starting to do a few more things . . . but 
1 don't think one should give away all 


one's strategy, Let them find it out on 
the court. I'm also able now for the first 
time, when I have to. just to close my 
eyes and whack at the ball. And to go 
on out of sheer determination." 

This spectacular player seems at last 
to have made her peace with the second- 
rate virtues, but for amateurs Wade will 
doubtless remain the last amateur in the 
big lime. Temperament, after all, is like 
fate it somehow manages to slay with 
you. 

Someone asks Virginia w hat she hopes 
for herself in tennis, w hat she now wants 
out of the game. She thinks for a mo- 
ment. Would it be to win Wimbledon - .’ 
To beat Billie Jean? No. the esthetic prin- 
ciple reasserts itself firmly. "I want to be 
one of the three best tennis players in the 
world and I want to play more attrac- 
tive tennis than the other two." 

"Who would be the other two?" 

"Margaret Court and Chris Evert.” 

■'What about Billie Jean King?" 

"Oh, I suppose she'd be up there, too." 
she says smiling. end 


Have you noticed there are 
even more Titleist golfers this 
year than there were last year? 



Look around your course. You’ll see there are more people playing Titleist than any other 
hall. That ’s because Titleist is the longest, most accurate golf hall made. And 'titleist 
golfers are proving it every day. Right now, Titleist golfers of all handicaps are hitting 
the longest drives of their lives. We’re happy to say the good news travels fast, ✓-x 
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MY LESSON WAS THAT 

DEAD MEN 
WRITE NO POETRY 


I am certain that my memory of the 
crash has been influenced by the four 
photographs I saw on the front page of 
the sports section of the Riverside En- 
terprise. The first picture shows a racing 
Mustang compressed and looking like an 
accordion, sliding sideways down the pit 
straight insidea cloud of smoke, pit crews 
scattering. The second photograph 
shows the Mustang spinning in the op- 
posite direction after being hit by a Cor- 
vette. In the third photograph the upper 
torso and helmeted head of a man can 
be seen behind the burning wreckage of 
the Mustang — which is being hit by a Lo- 
tus. The caption identifies the man as me. 

What is the man thinking? Is he look- 
ing at his burning car, hoping that no 
one else will hit it and move it over on 
top of him? Yes, that's precisely what he 
is thinking. Clouds of CO; from the fire 
extinguishers fill the fourth photograph, 
but just below the white vapor we can 
sec the prone body of the driver in white 
coveralls and a dark helmet, and four legs 
that will later be identified as those of 
Richard Caldwell, a racing mechanic, 
and an unnamed doctor. 

Now a replay from the driver’s seat. 
This was the American Road Race of 
Champions, bringing together the top 
three drivers in each class from each of 
the Sports Car Club of America's six geo- 
graphical divisions. There were 36 cars 
in the race. Cobras, Corvettes, Lotuses 
and Shelby GT350s. the big-bore produc- 
tion cars. 

Riverside Raceway is a fast, fairly flat 
and fairly dangerous circuit. It is dan- 
gerous because in those spots where the 
drivers are most likely to get into trou- 
ble there are hazards: concrete walls, 
overpasses and loose desert sand. And 
in all of those places they are traveling 
rapidly enough to do considerable dam- 


age if they hit something. 1 was rolling 
along at approximately 90 mph when I 
lost it and hit the wall. 

It was about the third lap. I was run- 
ning third or fourth and had just passed 
a white Corvette going into Riverside's 
parabolic Turn Nine at the end of the 
long straight. The Corvette fell in behind 
me and we swept through the long curve 
like the Panama Limited, drifting wide 
to the edge of the wall. I was dropping 
down off the slope of the turn when it 
happened. I felt a nudge, as if someone 
had touched my shoulder. 

The white Corvette filled my mirrors. 

I was going sideways. I reversed the steer- 
ing wheel but nothing happened; then I 
was spinning and the end of the pit wall 
was coming up fast. It was exhilarating 
for a moment, then, magically, every- 
thing slowed. I could sec the wall mov- 
ing slowly toward me; the concrete was 
porous, that's all I remember. At the time 
I couldn't tell if 1 was hitting the wall 
head-on or sideways, but I could see the 
little holes in the concrete. I stopped 
breathing, my face shot forward into the 
steering column and my hands ripped the 
steering wheel rim off the spokes. My 
nose spread to cover one eye like a patch, 
and the air was full of glass and fire, the 
engine against my right shoulder. I was 
sailing backward. I felt another impact 
and I was spinning in the opposite di- 
rection. Now all I could sec was fire. I 
don't know how I got out of the car, but 
there I was. lying on the track thinking, 
"Oh God, I've really done it this time," 
and hoping that no one would hit me 
again — though at that moment I was 
convinced it wouldn’t matter. 

As I lay in my hospital bed 1 amused 
myself reading the accounts of my crash 
in a number of newspapers and sports 
car magazines. The reports of my con- 


dition ranged from "facial lacerations 
and a possible broken nose" to “dead 
on arrival." Both inaccurate. The total 
damage came to two broken legs, two 
broken arms, numerous broken ribs, a 
displaced spine, a fractured skull, sever- 
al lacerations and contusions and one 
broken nose. The nose was easily the 
most obtrusive of my injuries. It almost 
obscured the vision in my right eye. and 
while I was still lying on the asphalt the 
blood from it ran down my throat and 
made me fear I was drowning. My me- 
chanic was the first to reach me after the 
car had come to rest on the start-finish 
line directly in front of the pits. He held 
my head up and I was able to breathe 
until the doctor arrived and ordered him 
to put my head down. Then I began 
drowning again. I was convinced I was 
going to die. There wasn't any particular 
panic about it: "You're going to die," I 
thought. "That's too bad. I'd really 
planned to live longer. It's a stupid way 
to have killed yourself." A doctor in the 
ambulance stuffed tubes up my nose and 
into my mouth and put a needle in my 
arm. 

I woke up in the emergency room. It 
was just like a scene from a movie, the 
cliche shot up at the operating room 
lights and the encircling faces of all the 
doctors looking down. It was quite sim- 
ilar to the shot from the center of the hud- 
dle in Saturday's Hero. A policeman was 
trying to break into the circle, insisting 
that he had to ask me some questions. I 
remember the doctors putting their 
hands over the policeman's face and 
pushing it out of the circle. The doctors 
looked so grim. I couldn't bear the in- 

tontinurd 

the car was sliding sideways in a cloud of 
smoke: the driver was thinking of survival. 
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First came the racing smashup that left him shattered. Then came the 
deaths of several friends. And gradually came the realization that 
the poet is no less happy than the hero by DAN GERBER 
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THE POET continued 

tensity of all those faces staring down at 
me so I said. “Don't anybody laugh.” 
No one did. I had apparently said it in 
my mind; no words passed my lips and I 
felt panic for the first time. 

I began to believe I was dead and 
they were going to cremate me. They 
wheeled me into the operating room and 
I woke up hours later to see my wife 
and my mechanic at the foot of the bed 
talking with stock-car racing celebrities 
David Pearson and Paul Goldsmith, who 
were in Riverside to do some tire test- 
ing. They autographed the casts on my 
arms and Paul told me about his motor- 
cycle racing accident and how well all his 
bones had healed. I realized I'd been giv- 
en another chance. 

That was Nov. 27. 1966. I had been 
racing for a little more than live years in 
various kinds of cars and in races rang- 
ing from SCCA Nationals, the so-called 
amateur scries, to Daytona. Sebring and 
the fall pro races which later became 
known as the Canadian-American Chal- 
lenge Cup. I'd had moderate success, 
w inning a few and blow ing a few, so that 
at the end of the season I always wound 
up near the top in the point standings- 
but never first. I began racing about the 
same time as such then-unknowns as 


Mark Donohue and Peter Revson: in 
fact. Donohue and I were both driving 
Mustangs for Shelby American in that ill- 
fated race at Riverside. By that time I 
knew that drivers like Donohucand Rev- 
son were going to make a far greater 
mark in racing than I ever would, because 
they had something that I didn't have 
anymore: dedication. 

It had been my ambition to become a 
racing driver since I was 12. w hen Billy 
Vukovich. the Fresno Flash, became my 
boyhood hero. “Just don’t gel in my 
way." Vuky was quoted as saying to the 
other drivers before the start of each race. 

I w as convinced that sheer determination 
had taken him all the way to the top and 
would do the same for me. I would be 
the glamorous and awe-inspiring speed 
merchant who would win or crash but 
never settle for second place. The death 
of Vukovich in the 1955 Indianapolis 500 
was the first sense of human loss I had 
ever known. Later the flamboyant and 
mysterious Marquis dc Portago took 
Vuky’s place as a hero. But he died in 
the Millc Miglia. 

By the time I was 21 and could begin 
racing. I had discovered something else 
I had to have; poetry. But being 21. I 
didn't really concern myself with the re- 


lationship between the two. Recently I 
discovered a statement from Johannes de 
Silentio which seems to me to define it 
well: 

. . . as Coil created man and woman, so 
too He fashioned the hero and the poet, 
or orator. The poet cannot do what the 
other does; he can only admire, love and 
rejoice in the hero. Yet he too is hap- 
py. and not less so. for the hero is as it 
were his better Nature, with which he 
is in love 

At first racing and poetry didn't conflict. 
In fact, my romantic sense of what rac- 
ing was all about was nourished and com- 
plemented by my romantic concept of 
poetry in which John Keats, dead at 26, 
was my idol. I won my first four races 
because I drove hard, had a fast Austin- 
Healey 3000 and was lucky enough not 
to go off the road. I was voted the out- 
standing novice driver at the Marlboro, 
Md. Driving School in 1961 and began 
to believe I was a gift to the world of 
sport. I was living in a dream, or rather, 
living out a dream. It was like being 
awarded the Nobel Prize for one's first 
book of poems. I also started to be- 
lieve I was immortal. My balloon burst 
when I went to a liny racetrack near Wil- 
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mot, Wis. and finished fourth. I really 
didn't believe it could happen to me. 

My method of learning a track had 
been to go through a corner faster and 
faster until I went too fast and spun out. 
1 was applying William Blake's axiom 
that "You never know what is enough 
unless you know what is more than 
enough.” 

When I was driving on or near the lim- 
it on a familiar course, I knew nothing 
could happen to me. I was insane, of 
course, but it was the sort of insanity bred 
by false confidence that sometimes car- 
ries a novice bey ond what could be rea- 
sonably expected of him beyond what 
he could have possibly expected of him- 
self had he understood the situation and 
the difficulties involved. It was as if I were 
watching myself driving in a movie and 
the movie were slowed down so that 1 
could savor each cornet and w hat I had 
or had not done correctly getting through 
it. I also had lime to anticipate the cor- 
ner coming next, to think about what I 
was going to do in it and to watch my- 
self doing it. It was like driving in a script 
in which I had no real apprehension 
about injury or defeat. It also was prob- 
ably the most dangerous racing I ever 
did. 


I would become almost mesmerized by 
the unmuffled sound of the engine run- 
ning through the gears, with trees, grass, 
rocks and people passing rapidly and my 
ideas of how I must look and sound to 
them, with the sensations of the car mov- 
ing sideways through a corner, the scrub 
of the tires, the necessity and thrill of get- 
ting past the car ahead of me. I seemed 
always on the edge of laughing with de- 
light. This envelope of tyroeuphoria 
began to erode w hen l saw my first rac- 
ing fatality, an upside-down Porsche 
alongside a fast bend at Elkhart Lake, 
with the realization that a familiar face 
would not be seen in the pits anymore. 

In April 1963 I began driving a new 
kind of ear. the Shelby Cobra. Phil Hill 
had called it "the car that put guts back 
in racing.” and it was one of the first to 
make use of an American VK engine in a 
lightweight aluminum body. The speeds 
were much greater than those of the Aus- 
lin-Healey and the consequences of a 
spinout were usually far more severe. I 
had to learn all over again. 

As my skill and success in racing in- 
creased, so did my dedication to and need 
for poetry. They were beginning to con- 
flict. Poetry demanded that I cultivate 
and live by my imagination, racing de- 


manded that I suppress my imagination. 
No man is going to get into a racing car 
and drive really fast, fast enough to win, 
if he is also capable of too vividly imag- 
ining what could happen to him if he 
should have an accident. I found that I 
could suppress nty imagination during a 
race when I was forced to concentrate, 
but I couldn't suppress it between races. 

I had known a driver named Dave Mac- 
Donald who seemed to me. in my roman- 
tic period, the epitome of w hat a racing 
driver should be. He was lean and con- 
fident and always drove over his head. 
He was hard on cars, but when thc> 
didn't break he almost always won. 

Dave and I were both driving Cobras 
at the time, though he had also estab- 
lished himself by winning The Los An- 
geles Times Grand Prix at Riverside in 
the fall of 1963 and several races in the 
United Stales Road Racing Champion- 
ship series the following spring and was 
offered a vide at Indianapolis. I watched 
a closed-circuit television broadcast of 
the 500. mostly because Dave was driv- 
ing. Though he was only a few years 
older, he had become another hero, and 
we were due to race together in the Pla\- 
er's 200 at Mosport, Ontario the follow- 
ing weekend. 
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THE POET rontinued 
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I saw Dave on the TV screen, stand- 
ing by his car waiting for Tony Hillman 
to tell him to start his engine, and though 
he must have been nervous he was smil- 
ing. He had qualified near the middle of 
the pack. I knew he'd move up fast, and 
he did— but near the end of the lirst lap 
the TV picture was filled with smoke, 
f lames completely obscured the track at 
the exit of Turn Four. They stopped the 
race. 

Maybe it was because I was watching 
the race on television, and on television 
everything turns out all right. I looked 
for Dave as the broadcasters called out 
the names of the drivers they could iden- 
tify as being clear of the fire, but they 
didn't call his name. They announced 
that Eddie Sachs had been killed in the 
crash. There were what seemed like hours 
of confusion and nobody seemed to 
know where Dave was. Then they an- 
nounced that he had been taken to Meth- 
odist Hospital. The track was cleared 
and the race restarted. Parnclli Jones 
and A. J. Foyt were battling for the 
lead, wheel to wheel. Several hundred 
miles went by. and then they announced 
that Dave was dead. I didn't watch the 
rest of the race. 

The next weekend at Mosport. Bruce 
McLaren told me that Dave’s car had 
been handling erratically, and he had ad- 
vised him to go withdraw it from the race. 
But Dave saw Indianapolis as his big 
chance to make it as a first-rank profes- 
sional. He didn't feel that he could af- 
ford to pass up the chance. Meanwhile, 
Ken M iles, another good friend w ho also 
had been a teammate of Dave’s, won the 
Mosport race in his Cobra. I finished 
third. In 1966 Ken Miles won Sebring 
and Daytona, finished second at Le Mans 
and then was killed testing an experimen- 
tal car at Riverside. 

Still, my own mishaps didn't seem to 
affect me until one day when my car 
caught fire at Indianapolis Raceway Park 
and I had to bail out at about 60 mph. 
Fortunately, it had been raining and the 
ground by the track was soft and spon- 
gy. Nevertheless, it earned me an ambu- 
lance ride and a collection of bruises and 
contusions that would have done justice 

boyhood dreams were tired by two heroes, 
the Marquis dc Portago and Billy Vukovich. 


to the Minnesota Vikings’ defensive line. 

I began to realize that it could happen to 
me, and that realization was reinforced 
with pain. I developed an obsessive fear 
of lire, and when my car hit the pit wall 
at Riverside, all I could think about was 
getting away from the flames. I crawled 
out of the car and took several steps on 
my broken legs before l collapsed. Con- 
sequently. I was in the hospital several 
days before they even thought to X-ray 
my legs. After all. a man doesn't walk 
on broken legs, not unless he has a pow- 
erful inspiration. 

There also was a rainy afternoon in 
Bruce and Pat McLaren's motel room 
near Watkins Glen a few days before the 
Grand Prix. Bruce had just begun devel- 
oping the first McLaren racing car and 
had finished second — inches behind Jim 
Hall’s Chapparal— the previous week- 
end. I had won the G.T. race in a Cobra 
( Bruce pronounced it coob-ra) and Bruce 
had invited Tom Payne, another Cobra 
driver, and me to watch the U.S. Grand 
Prix from his pits. He introduced us to 
his teammate, a young Austrian driver 
named Jochen Rindt, whom Bruce called 
Jo. Bruce, Pat, Jochen, Tom and I had 
dinner with Jimmy Clark that evening. I 
don't remember what we talked about, 
except that Bruce was explaining "coob- 
ras” to Jochen and telling Jimmy Clark 
how Jim Hall had developed into a first 
rate driver. 

I remembered thinking that these three 
men had reached a level or expertise so 
great that they really did not have to take 
chances anymore, that they were beyond 
making mistakes. And 1 was almost right . 
Then the following year I read of Jim 
Clark's death in a crash in Germany, ap- 
parently caused by a blown tire. In June 
of 1970 Bruce McLaren was killed test- 
ing one of his cars at Goodwood when 
a body section came loose, and the fol- 
lowing September Jochen Rindt died in 
a crash undoubtedly caused by a me- 
chanical failure while he was practicing 
for the Italian Grand Prix. Jochen won 
the World Drivers' Championship that 
year, the first man to win it posthu- 
mously. Bruce was the only one of the 
three that I knew at all well, but I took 
each death almost as if it was a death 
in the family. 

I have not raced since that November 


Sunday at Riverside. I made a promise 
to my wife and I also made a promise to 
myself. I realized that dead men don't 
write poems and that there was so much 
more I wanted to do. I still follow racing 
avidly. I read the racing magazines and 
religiously watch for telecasts of Dayto- 
na or T renton or The G rand Prix of Mon- 
aco. My palms still gel sweaty before the 
start. And at least once a year my wife 
polishes the one or two silver trophies 
that aren't packed away in barrels in the 
basement, and I am especially delighted 
when I read that another driver has re- 
tired after a successful career. "He's 
made it." I say to myself. "Now what's 
he going to do?" 

I have never been to a race as a spec- 
tator. though one May afternoon while 
spending a week in Indianapolis giving 
lectures on poetry to high school students 
for the Indiana State Arts Commission I 
drove out to the Speedway to watch prac- 
tice for the 500. I talked to Carl Kien- 
hoffer, an old friend who had been a 
Cobra mechanic when I was driv ing. Carl 
had made it to the top: he was the crew 
chief for Mark Donohue's car. 

We talked through a chain link fence. 
It was an odd and uncomfortable feel- 
ing. It was the first time I had been on 
the outside looking in, but for the first 
time I understood that I had never real- 
ly been on the inside, that for five years I 
had played at racing because I hadn’t 
been willing to give it everything, to make 
all the mental sacrifices it required. Carl 
asked me why I wasn't racing anymore. 

I tried to explain about being a poet, but 
it seemed just too remote, so I settled on 
a simple, "I'm teaching school." That 
didn’t seem to make any more sense than 
poetry, a race driver teaching school. He 
let it pass and told me he would say hel- 
lo to Mark for me. 

Then I watched the cars flash past the 
pits and disappear into the first turn with 
some misguided sense that 1 should have 
been out there. I saw another Billy Vu- 
kovich, the son of my boyhood hero, 
lounging on the grass, waiting his turn 
to go out. and I realized that these driv- 
ers — even the ones I had known as 
friends — were still heroes. I got into the 
six-cylinder Ford sedan the Arts Com- 
mission had provided for me and drove 
back to another life. END 
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PEOPLE 


# Ohhh, no! This proud father 
caught a foul ball in San Diego 
Stadium and magnanimously 
handed it to his small son. beam- 
ing- So the kid docs what! Toss- 
es the ball back onto the field, 
nearly beaning Met Third Base- 
man Wayne Garrett. Father had 
his day, though, when the ball 
was returned — to him. 

That sloppy sound heard recent- 
ly was Baltimore football fans 
licking their chops. In the wake 
of some highly controversial 
moves. Colt General Manager 
Joe Thomas announced that he 
was going to host a radio talk 
show on which listeners would 
be able to phone in questions and 
comments. Just what a lot of 
people had been waiting for. But, 
slop! It will not be that inviting. 
Thomas has decided that all 
questions will be monitored and 
that they must not pertain to 
coaching or performance of the 
team. "For instance, I will prob- 
ably spend two or three minutes 
explaining the points of. say, the 




waiver system.” Thomas says, 
"which should then provoke 
questions along those lines." Or 
sleep. 

Bachelors Johnny Bench of the 
Reds and Mike Reid of the Ben- 
gals were among 17 prominent 
Cincinnati men nominated by 
the bunnies of the local Playboy 
Club recently for Father of the 
Year. 

♦ Now here is another classic 
baseball vignette somehow gone 
wrong. The University of Cali- 
fornia at Irvine has just won the 
NCAA college division World 
Series and Catcher Terry Stupy's 
girl has climbed atop the dugout 
to give him a kiss. But while re- 
moving the tools of ignorance. 
Catcher Stupy apparently loos- 
ened his belt, with results that are 
hard to ignore even in their de- 
cline. 

Joe Namath’s beanery in Bir- 
mingham is only a few doors up 
the street from one run by Pat 
James, former assistant football 
coach at Alabama. Narnath has 
the bigger image, all right, but 
James is a better yarn spinner. 
One of his latest tales involves 


an old bruin he met up in the Ar- 
kansas hills. Seems that the bear 
was known as Paul. "How 
come?" James asked. "Wal." 
said the bear, "a long time ago 
I wrestled a young man in the lit- 
tle town of Fordycc. His name 
was Paul, I beat him. and they’ve 
called me Paul ever since." 

And if you can bear it. there is 
the true story of Noah Thomas, 
a Mentor. Ohio policeman who 
had a chance to win SI. 500 if 
he could outwrcstle a 760-pound 
Alaskan brown. Not only did 
Thomas lose, he took a real lick- 
ing. After pinning Thomas, the 
big bear turned giant puppy and 
slobbered all over his victim. 
Leaving the crowd roaring, 
Thomas ran home to bathe. 

Cynics figured that the only rea- 
son why the Louisiana State bas- 
ketball team did so well this sea- 
son the Tigers were the sur- 
prise of the Southeastern Con- 
ference was that the players 
were dumb enough to believe in 
the corny maxims of new Coach 
Dale Brown. Now it develops 
(hat the (cam had the smarts. 
Four of the five starters — Bill 
Whittle. C’ollis Temple. Wade 


Evans and Ed Leblanc made 
the SEC academic team. Too 
bad they never met some other 
Tigers. Occidental College's. 
Four of the six seniors on the 
California squad Doug Mc- 
Adam, Jack Peterson, Dennis 
Losin and Don Lillegard made 
Phi Beta Kappa. With all those 
smart Tigers, the game would 
have been played in a think tank. 

Lost in the aftermath of this 
year's I ndianapolis 500 was what 
spectator Barry Goldwatcr had 
to say before the race. Asked if 
he would like to try driving ore 
of the cars, the Senator and Air 
Farce Reserve jet pilot said, 
"Nope. When I go over 50 miles 
an hour. I want to be in the air,” 

Always looking for an opening. 
Washington Redskin Quarter- 
back Sonny Jurgcnscn thinks 
he's picked one out in the Wa- 
tergate afiair. An off-season real- 
estate representative. Jurgenscn 
says, "From what I read, there 
are going to be a lot of houses 
for sale soon." 

If you order steak at the Flying 
Clipper restaurant in Aberdeen, 
Md., don't put ketchup on it. 
The chef is Giovanni de Simone, 
a former Italian amateur boxing 
champion who had a 61-3 rec- 
ord in the ring including 31 
knockouts, and if there is one 
thing that makes his sauce boil 
it is a person who douses one of 
his creations in ketchup. He secs 
red. 

Atlanta Mayor Sam Massed has 
set up a fleet of bicycles, called 
the Pedal Pool, and recommend- 
ed that all city employees use 
bikes for trips of less than two 
miles to save fuel during the so- 
called gasoline shortage. Massed 
exempted himself from the sug- 
gestion, however. "That would 
be a little difficult, since I travel 
with a security aide." he said 
lamely. "I don't think we have 
a bicycle built for two." 
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“How can I continue to protect 
my family if 1 lose my job 
and can’t make my life 
insurance policy payments?” 



Most life insurance policies 
give you 3 ways to do this. 
Provided the policy has 
built up a cash value. 

First, you may decide on 
something called extended term. 

Here the cash value of your present 
policy is exchanged for temporary 
life insurance protection. In the same 
amount you now have. With no further 
payment by you. 

A second way is to use the cash 
value of your policy to provide a 
smaller amount of protection, paid up 
for life. 

Or. here’s a third possibility. If 
your policy has an automatic premium 
loan provision, amounts will be deducted 
automatically from its cash value, 
while it lasts, to pay your premiums 
until you go back to work. 

The man you want to talk over 
your problem with is a knowledgeable 
life insurance agent. 

He'll be pleased to explain all 

your options. 

We're bringing you these messages 
to answer your questions. 

Vnd here’s what we're doing to help 
you know more. 

Our business is maintaining a 
field force of over 200.000 agents, 
trained to answer your questions 
about life insurance. On the spot. 

We'll send you a personal answer 
to any questions that you may have 
about life insurance or the life 
insurance business. 

We’ll mail you a free copy of our 
20-pagc booklet. “The Life Insurance 
Answer Book”. With helpful answers 
to the most frequently asked questions 
about life insurance. 


Just send your card or letter to 
our central source of information: the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Dept. B-6. 
277 Park Ave.. New York. N.Y. 10017. 

Your life insurance companies. 


baseball /Larry Keith 


SC gave it 
the old 
college cool 

A lthough most of the teams seemed 
i right out of last fall’s football Top 
20— Southern California. Oklahoma, 
Texas. Penn State. Arizona State what 
it was was baseball. Oh, sure enough, 
there was a Heisman Trophy candidate 
here, a defensive halfback there and a re- 
minder everywhere that you were in Ne- 
braska's Big Red country, but the pre- 
vailing spirit in Omaha last week cen- 
tered on The College World Scries. 

The exceptionally strong field also in- 


cluded a trio of gridiron nonpowers: 
newcomer Georgia Southern: Minneso- 
ta, which had won the baseball title in 
each of three tries under Coach Richard 
(Chief) Siebert (1956, '60 and '64); and 
Harvard, which, of all things, would next 
be playing Italian baseball teams in It- 
aly. After five days of double-elimination 
paranoia, in which coaches never seemed 
quite sure if they wanted to win today or 
tomorrow, the finalists, unsurprisingly, 
turned out to be Southern California and 
Arizona State. As in 1972, the Trojans' 
poise and a confidence verging on arro- 
gance bedeviled the Sun Devils, who had 
lately been accused of swallow ing the big 
apple, core and all, at the opening strains 
of Fight On. 

ASU had previously won the series 
with a bunch of Sal Bandos, Rick Mon- 
days and Gary Gentrys in 1965. *67 and 
"69. But the Trojans came to town with 
eight titles, including the last three, and 
a high-stakes mastery of Arizona State 
that was extraordinary. "They have a 
good team this year," said SC's All- 


America pitcher, Randy Scarberry, a 
first-round draft pick of Oakland's, "but 
they don't win the big ones, They beat 
us three times at their place during the 
regular season but then we beat them 
twice in the Riverside tournament, where 
it really meant something. Those games 
at Phoenix were fun games, exhibitions. 
They play a weak schedule, beat a lot of 
people, get ranked No. I and then lose 
the important games. The poised, intel- 
ligent team will beat them. A team like 
ours." 

Such talk became fashionable follow • 
ing last year's College World Scries in 
which favored Arizona State won its first 
game against Southern California but 
then dropped two in a row to the Tro- 
jans. The Sun Devils, it was said, were 
great at rewriting record books (this 
year's team hit .340 during a 56-6 season 
before coming to Omaha) but dripped 
of goose grease when it came to picking 
up trophies. 

"I want to beat those guys so bad." 
said ASU Shortstop Bump Wills. Mau- 
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ry’s son. And then Bump let out an hon- 
est -to-good ness growl. First Baseman 
Clay Westlake, one of four Southern Cal- 
ifornians among the eight Sun Devil reg- 
ulars, was just as intense. "Those guys 
are bush, the way they razz the oppo- 
sition. That's Little League stuff." 

The Southern Cal viewpoint was ex- 
pressed by Pitcher Russ McQueen, a 
philosophical banjo-plucker. "Why do 
Southern Californians go to Arizona 
State?" he asked rhetorically. "They 
know they are going to finish second." 

Tormenting mentally as well as phys- 
ically — that is the way the Trojans op- 
erate under Coach Rod Dcdeaux, a tine 
strategist on the field and a millionaire 
trucking executive off it. Dedeaux has 
been Southern Cal's coach for 32 of his 
58 years and his control over the base- 
ball program is total. 

It was Dedeaux's unwillingness to 
share responsibility that cased Pat Kueh- 
ncr's switch from the Trojan to the 
ASU coaching staff this season. "I feel 
I’m more a part of the program at Ar- 


izona State," said Kuchner. "I’d rather 
be chasing Southern Cal than be back 
there being chased by Arizona State." 

With Kuehner around, the Sun Dev- 
ils could better understand the psycho- 
logical traps set by Dedeaux. Coming 
into Omaha with a 46-1 1 record for the 
season, Dedeaux allowed that the Tro- 
jans were probably a year away. And that 
it was fifth-ranked Texas, not top-ranked 
Arizona State, whom the Trojans feared 
most. "Rod would have people believe 
we don’t even exist," said ASU Coach 
Jim Brock, who is often as anxious to 
share a critical opinion of his team or 
opponent as Dedeaux is to disguise one. 

SC opened with a 4-1 win over Har- 
vard. Against Texas, however, the Tro- 
jans were mired in a 1 -1 seventh-inning 
tie when an intentional walk brought up 
Centcrfielder Fred Lynn. Before Lynn 
went to the plate Dedeaux whispered 
something like. "Now, Fred, you aren't 
going to let them do that to you. are 
you?" The SC bench had barely finished 
advising the Texas pitcher, loudly, that 


he had just made the mistake of his life 
by issuing that walk when Fred slammed 
a three-run homer, his first hit of the 
series. 

Next night came the first game in what 
Brock expected would be a best-of-three 
series between SC and ASU. "since we're 
the two best and it’s silly to mess around 
with all these other teams." The score 
was again 1-1 when another intentional 
walk loaded the bases for SC's Fd Put- 
nam. Though hitless in five previous 
games against the Sun Devils, Putnam 
drove in the winning runs with a single 
and Southern California had its second 
win in a row despite getting only four 
hits in each. 

The teams took on different opponents 
the follow ing evening. After the Sun Dev- 
ils eliminated Texas 6-5. the Trojans 
found themselves in trouble against Min- 
nesota. Through eight innings Gopher 
Dave Winfield had upped his series bat- 
ting average to .466 with three hits and 
was within three outs of a one-hitter and 
his second pitching victory. The score at 
continued 



Maxfli 

By JOUIvIjOF 

BUFFALO. NY . TORONTO. ON T. 


Sold only by Golf Professionals 


But if you play with 

clubs, you need the 
new Maxfli. 


y 

Let's face facts. Off the tee. all long-distance Mfs/k 

balls fly about the same distance. But golf is ® 

more than just distance. That's why Maxfli's 
new thread chemistry, improved winding 
techniques and center construction are so 
important. They make the Maxfli livelier, 
for distance: more sensitive, for control. 

When you hit and compress a Maxfli. it hangs on 
the club face a split second longer, picks up all 

the control, direction and finesse you've put into your shot. 
Even with a layer of sand between the ball and the club fai 
Maxfli will pick up a backspin. hit the green and bite. And 
off your putter. Maxfli responds to any style, any stroke. 

So if you want distance, but don't want to lose on the 
fairway or the green the advantage you had oil the tee - 
play the new Maxfli. 
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BASEBALL 


When every 
split-SEcand 
counts 



Eliminate timing guesswork with an 
electronic digital timer from Zetachron. 
At races: meets; in laboratories; offices 
and factories — whenever you need a 
precise, numerical display of elapsed 
time, Zetachron gives you versatility. 
You can time a lap; a whole race; 
an experiment or tell the time-of-day. 


Zetachron exhibits a bright orange, 
six-digit display and times (torn hours 
to hundredths of seconds. Can be 
remotely controlled and has * .001% 
accuracy. Operates on internal nicad 
batteries ; 1 1 0-v AC ; or 1 2-volts with 
adapter All Zetachron timers are 
warranteed for one 
year. For more ■ im 

information and 

prices please -7 . t t z- 

mite Zela limele Lap 

U07-G E. Edinge'. SanU Ana 
Calif. 92705 • 714/558-2621 


MONEY. 

For bulls, 

speculators & 
spendthrifts. 


MONEY is the new monthly magazine that 
whips up ideas and insights on managing 
your personal finances ideas that help 
you guide and drive your discretionary 
income so that when you buy. sell, save 
or invest, you and your family get the best 
value for your dollars 
MONEY Magazmefrom Time Incorporated 
It s a refreshing after-hours tonic A great 
way to mix pleasure and profit A capital 
idea and a sound investment for big and 
small spenders. 


To receive a full year (12 issues) of MONEY 
for S12, simply call this toll-free number 
800-621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

Or write to MONEY, 541 North Fairbanks 
Court, Chicago. Ill 60611 


the time was 7 0. The final score— after 
eight singles, an error, a passed ball, a 
wild pitch, a sacrifice fly. a stolen base 
(with two out and the score tied) and an 
umpirc'scall at first that so enraged Min- 
nesota's Sieberl he was thrown out of the 
game was 8-7, USC. Dcdeaux said the 
rally was merely "a good example of 
the Trojan tradition." 

So that left Southern Cal and Arizona 
State, and after three innings of Wednes- 
day's finale it seemed no contest. The 
Trojans were ahead 4-0 against Pitcher 
Jim Unibarger. who had been very ef- 
fective against SC previously and had 
said earlier in the day. ‘"I've got them 
figured out. They're all robots pro- 
grammed by Dedeaux." 

But instead of heading for the apple 
orchard again, ASL battled back and en- 
tered the ninth inning dow n only 4 3. For 
the second game in a row Dedeaux was 
depending on a seldom-used basketball 
recruit, Jeff Reinke in this case, to pitch 
the final outs. Brian Hueblein had defeat- 
ed Minnesota with two strong relief in- 
nings the night before, but Reinke was 
even more effective. When Dedeaux 
wants outs, he gets them, although he got 
one the hard way. Leftfielder Ken Huiz- 
enga robbing ASU's Clint Myers of at 
least a double with a diving catch. If that 
ball had not been caught, would the Sun 
Devils have scored and maybe even gone 
ahead, depriving SC and senior First 
Baseman Daryl Arcnstein of a fourth- 
straight national championship? 

“No," said one merciless Trojan, 
"they would have choked eventually." 


THE WEEK 


Ml \A/FQT The Atlanta Braves had 
I \ L VVLuI a player other than Hen- 
ry Aaron to lionize last week as Third Base- 
man Darrell Evans led a surge of five straight 
wins over St. Louis. Pittsburgh and Chica- 
go. Batting ahead of Aaron, Evans reached 
base 17 times in one series of 18 at bats. His 
only failure was a sacrifice fly that scored a 
run. "The biggest help to me," said Evans, 
"was having Henry hit behind me. They have 
to pitch to me.” He might have mentioned 
also the advantage of having a professional 
softball player for a mother. As for Bad Hen- 
ry, he hit three out to trail Ruth by only 23. 

San Francisco stayed near the top of the 
division thanks to Pitcher Ron Bryant's as- 
sorted talismans. With his teddy bear in its 
proper place on the bench and a piece of bub- 


ble gum lor every anticipated victory filling 
his hip pocket. Bryant extended his person- 
al winning streak to eight games by defeat- 
ing New York 2 I and Philadelphia 4 3. But 
the other Giant pitchers faltered, including 
Juan Marichal, who hasn't had a complete 
game in his last four starts. 

Los Angeles kept pace with the leaders, 
thanks in part to Pinch Hitter Steve Garvey, 
whose bases-loaded triple beat Philadelphia 
8-6. "Unless you win a game with one hit," 
said Garvey after doing just that, "it's bard 
to feel part of the club. I don't want to be- 
come known as a 24-year-old pinch hitter." 

Bob Watson's versatility rescued Hous- 
ton. On Wednesday night his two run-scor- 
ing singles helped trim Chicago 6 I. On 
Thursday night, after moving from left field 
to behind the plate when Catcher John Ed- 
wards went out of the lineup with viral hep- 
atitis. he beat St. Louis with a home run, 3-2. 
"I'm going to hit wherever I play." he said. 

Cincinnati tpone 24) lost five of six but 
San Diego continued to be the class of base- 
ball's cellar dwellers, The Padres lost their 
eighth straight, 10 2 to New York. "I'mdan- 
gling from a noose, gasping for breath." said 
Manager Don Zimmer. "I'm going ba- 
nanas." Yes. but will he be going East when 
the franchise moves to Washington at the 
end of the season? 

SF 40-26 LA 38-25 HOUS 35-30 

CIN 32-29 ATL 27-35 SO 20-44 

Ml I- A QT rcccnt success of the 
Vi L LMu I Montreal Expos, whose 
winning streak reached seven games last 
week, should not be so surprising, accord- 
ing to Manager Gene Mauch. "When good 
things start to happen, you begin to expect 
more good things," he said. The philosophy 
no doubt explains the triple play and Mike 
Jorgensen's three-run homer that beat San 
Diego 3 2, Steve Renko's six-hitter against 
the Padres in a 5 3 triumph, and the eighth- 
inning homer by Bob Bailey that tripped l os 
Angeles 4 3. Jorgensen's lively bat was a long 
time coming. "The one good thing about hit- 
ting .196," said Mauch, "is you know it 
won't last." 

The same theory might also apply to Chi- 
cago's series-winning effort in Houston, the 
Cubs' first in almost four years. It was es- 
pecially sweet coming as it did with Leo Du- 
rochcr in the Astro dugout. When he was at 
Chicago, Leo used to complain that it was 
impossible for his Cubs to win in the As- 
trodome. Chicago remained consistent in at 
least one respect. By defeating Atlanta 4-3 
on Jim Hickman's home run the Cubs fol- 
lowed a loss with a win for the I Ith-straight 

Joe Torre was back in contention for the 
National League batting lead after a nine- 
game stretch in which he went 15 for 32 and 
raised his average from .313 to .343. St. Lou- 
is also had a superlative pitching effort from 
continued 
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BASEBALL onllnurd 


Rick Wise, who lost a no-hitter in the ninth 
inning of an 8-0 win over Cincinnati. Joe 
Morgan was the culprit— or maybe it was 
Wise himself— since Morgan jumped on a 
fastball even though Catcher Ted Simmons 
wanted a curve. "You have to go with your 
pitcher." Simmons said later, "He's the one 
going for a no-hitter."' 

The New York Mcts with four straight 
w ins began to shake off a season of adver- 
sity and a recent slump that had produced 
only four victories in 18 games. Nelson Briles 
breathed some life into Pittsburgh with a 
four-hit, 5-0 win over Cincinnati. It came 
only three days after an 18-5 loss to Atlanta 
and ended a five-game losing streak. "If 
there’s one club with a chance to come back . 
it’s us," said Briles, "but to do it the pitch- 
ers will have to lighten up.” So, too. will the 
hitters, who were shut out by Cincinnati 6-0. 

Although Steve Carlton couldn't hold a 
big lead in an 8-6 loss to Los Angeles, Phil- 
adelphia did get some outstanding pitch- 
ing— and hitting — from Ken Brett and 
Wayne Twitched. Brett homcrcd in a 16 3 
bombing of Los Angeles and Twitched 
bounced three hits, two fewer than he al- 
lowed. while beating San Diego 1 1-0. The 
Phillies got three hits and three RBIs from 
Greg Luzinski in a 5 4 win over the Giants. 

CHI 37-25 MONT 29-26 STL 29-30 
NY 27-29 PITT 25-30 PHIL 25-35 

A I \A/CQT ^ a kl an( l Manager Dick 
ML VVLul Williams had some stern 
words for young Dave Hamilton when he 
got into early trouble against New York last 
week. Following a single and a walk by the 
first two batters. Williams strode to the 
mound and told the 25-year-old lefthander, 
who had been bombed in his last two ap- 
pearances, “If you want to pitch in the big 
leagues, let's sec what you can do." Ham- 
ilton got the next batter to ground into a dou- 
ble play, ended the inning with a fly ball and 
was on his way to a 3-0 shutout. The resur- 
gent Athletics picked up three other wins 
during the week, one of them an encourag- 
ing performance by Vida Blue, who defeat- 
ed the Yankees 4-2. Blue allowed only five 
hits and struck out seven for his fifth v ictory 
in eight decisions. 

Chicago's Wilbur Wood lost a pair of one- 
run decisions, to Detroit 6-5 and to Milwau- 
kee 1-0. Most of the White Sox offense for 
the week came in a 10-2 victory over the Ti- 
gers that featured four home runs. 

Minnesota also bombed Detroit in a 13-6 
triumph that ended a three-game losing 
streak. Bobby Darwin had his “best game 
ever, anywhere," driving in seven runs with 
four hits, including two homers. 

Frank White, just up from Omaha, be- 
came the first graduate of the Kansas City 
Baseball Academy to appear in a major 
league game for the Royals. His defensive 


play at shortstop helped set Baltimore down 
2 0. Another Omaha product didn't fare as 
well. Mark Littcll, who practices "self-hyp- 
nosis" before and during starts, was returned 
to harsh reality by Baltimore, 8- 3. 

Nolan Ryan added to his major league 
strikeout lead with 10 K's as California de- 
feated New York 5-2. For Ryan, beaten ear- 
lier in the week by Boston 6-5. it was his 
first win ever against the Yankees. Texas, 
with four losses in its last live efforts, has 
scheduled lop draft choice David Clyde for 
a June 27 debut against Minnesota. 

CHI 32-24 MINN 32-25 OAK 33-29 

KC 34 30 CAL 30-28 TEX 19-37 

A I FA QT ^ asc ^ a " icam i ^ ai 

ML LMu I could make Milwaukee 

even more famous won its eighth straight 
game Saturday and 13 of its last 14. “Peo- 
ple keep asking if we arc for real." says Dave 
May of the division-leading Brewers, “and 
we want to show them we are. Recently we've 
started believing it ourselves." The Brewers 
took five games from Chicago and Minne- 
sota, the two top teams in the Western 
Division. 

Four teams arc within four games of Mil- 
waukee but only one of them is making much 
headway. New York lost three of five on a 
West Coast swing while Baltimore, with 
strong pitching, was winning four of six. 
Mike Cuellar three-hit Texas 1 Oand the next 
night Jim Palmer retired 25 Rangers in a row 
before Ken Suarez ruined his perfect game 
with a single. A walk and another base hit 
by Dave Nelson ended the shutout, but 
Palmer still managed a 9- 1 victory, his sev- 
enth against four losses. 

Boston and Detroit were also able to stay 
close despite a string of losses. The Red Sox 
dropped four straight even though Car! Ya- 
strzemski is "swinging the best he has since 
he won the Triple Crown in 1967." accord- 
ing to Coach Eddie Popowski. Yaz inspired 
Popowski w ith home runs in all three games 
against California, giving him 10 for the year, 
or two fewer than he totaled all last season. 

Detroit lost three in a row, by scores of 
10-2 to Chicago and 13-6 and 5-0 to Min- 
nesota, but the worst of it came against the 
minor league Mud Hens in Toledo. Not only 
did the International Leaguers shut them out 
5 -0, but the Tigers lost Pitchers l.crrin La- 
Grow for 21 days and John Hiller fora week 
when the two collided while shagging flies 
before the game. Cleveland, very thoroughly 
in last place, had a losing week also. Gen- 
eral Manager Phil Seghi picked up a couple 
of pitchers in trades. To make any further 
changes, he said, "would break up what we 
are building on. 1 won't do that." Well, it 
sounded good when he said it. 

MIL 32-27 BALT 29-26 NY 32-29 

OET 30-29 BOST 27-30 CLEV 22-38 



the flashlight that 
will stay fresh 
for at least 
fiue years 


Trouble with flashlights is they usually don't 
work when you need them. They may lie 
around in your drawer, in your glove com- 
partment. or on your shelf until the fuse 
blows, the power fails, you have to change a 
tire at night or look for a cufflink under the 
bed. And when that happens you'll find, more 
often than not. that the batteries have leaked 
and have corroded everything. This cannot 
occur with 5-YEAR FLASHLIGHT. It has a 
minimum guaranteed shelf life of five years 
(we replace free if it fails) and comes with a 
cunning rotary switch especially designed for 
use in NASA space missions. So if you think 
you should have a power cell flashlight that 
will stay fresh for five years or more, and 
that wilt give a minimum of ten to twenty 
hours of brilliant light, order the 5-YEAR 
FLASHLIGHT today. 

□ Please send me 5-YEAR FLASH- 

LIGHTS at $6.95 each. I may return the flash- 
lights for full refund within two weeks if 
not delighted. My check, plus one dollar lor 
postage and insurance. (California deliveries 
add tax) is enclosed. B/A or MC cards wel- 
come. Please give number and expiration date. 

Name 

Address 

Zip 

haverliills 

584 Washington. San Francisco 94111 

J356 
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WEIGHT LIFTING / Dan Levin 


Clean wins for determined non-jerks 

They came along different paths, one a Little Leaguer with big-league ambitions, the other a body-builder 
with eyes only for his biceps. They got the message, though, and lifted straight to national championships 


H is name is Lowe, and he is— low to 
the ground and thick like a lireplug, 
5' 3’ and 165 pounds. But that is a good 
way to he when absurdly heavy weights 
are always lying at one's feet, and the job 
is to lift them skyward. Last week in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., Fred Lowe did his job, 
his alltime job. 396*4 pounds worth, an 
American middleweight record in the 
clean and jerk, a phrase that is consid- 
erably less of a sports byword than, say, 
hit-and-run or fast break, but one nev- 
ertheless that connotes all levels of mean- 
ing to that small band of athletes who 
chase their fame as weight lifters. 

There is nothing particularly clean 
about the clean and jerk, and no one who 
saw Fred Lowe in Williamsburg will ever 
use the other word to describe him. Not, 
at least, to his face, a face that grew con- 
torted and dark as the big moment 


neared. Oh, Lowe was a fearsome sight. 
His lips curled in silent rage. He glared 
at the 396 Va pounds, at the Olympic bar, 
at the six big steel plates, IX inches across, 
at the four smaller ones. His breathing 
came fast and deep. It was one of the pre- 
mier self-psychings of the day. It seemed 
that at any moment smoke and flames 
would dart from Lowe's nostrils. Back 
and forth he paced, and suddenly his 
hands were on the bar. The cords in his 
arms and legs stood out. and he got the 
bar to his chest the clean. Then came 
the jerk, and the 396*4 pounds were ex- 
tended at arm's length overhead. The old 
record 395 pounds was finally bro- 
ken. The applause rose, and when the 
record weights came crashing down it 
continued, on and on. To the knowing 
spectators at the Senior National AAU 
Weightlifting Championships this, after 



all, was what the hulling was all about. 

Lowe stepped forward and looked for 
a moment as if he were about to deliver 
an oration. But he smiled, blew a kiss to 
the grandstand and bowed deeply. He 
said later, ''I love crowds. I feel an in- 
flux of power when I'm near one.*' 
Lowe’s long hair was tied in two little 
pigtails and. flectingly, he looked like a 
very chunky little girl at her first ballet 
recital. 

But all the posturing was only for the 
American record. Now there was a world 
record to fry for, and the beast was re- 
born. It would take 10 minutes to weigh 
the barbell and make the U.S. record of- 
ficial, 10 minutes in which Lowe could 
stew himself into another ugly edge. 
He sat making full use of his time 
when someone said, "Come on. Fred." 
He left the warmup room, grim and si- 
lent and alone, looking like a man walk- 
ing his last mile. After an ammonia bot- 
tle was thrust to his nostrils he grabbed 
the bar, loaded to 415 pounds this time. 
Quickly he failed, unable to clean the 
weight. On his second attempt, allowed 
when a world record is at slake, he failed 
again. But Lowe said he was not disap- 
pointed. In winning his second-straight 
national championship he had led his 
weight class easily. Besides, he had a 
strong personal interest in the American 
record set in 1968. For four years he had 
failed to break it. Now. he said grinning, 
lie had finally surpassed a great lift by a 
great lifter. Not everyone knew that the 
lifter's name was Fred Lowe. 

The clean and jerk at Williamsburg 
was only half of the competitors' burden. 
The first half was the snatch, which 
sounds more like an event peopled by 
pickpockets. Indeed, the snatch is one of 
the more diabolical doings in sport. 
Where docs the lifter's leverage come 
from? The bar goes straight overhead, 
whoosh, as the legs collapse in a squat 
or a split. At last the lifter stands 
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Options shown on the Mach I above are automatic transmission, air conditioning, 
power front disc brakes. AM radio, forged aluminum wheels with raised white letter 
tires, sports interior with console and tach. Also available: steel belted, radial ply tires. 
Tests show that steel-belted radials can give average drivers 40,000 miles of tread 
wear under normal driving conditions. 


What makes Mustang different 
is the way it looks, handles, and makes you feel. 


Better idea for safety 



Ford Mustang has been the top-selling car in its 
class since 1965. Here are some reasons: 

Good looks. Mustang is sporty and sleek. Inside 
and out. Your choice of five models: Mach I, 
SportsRoof, Grand6, Hardtop and Convertible. 

Good handling. Mustang’s low silhouette and 
compact size make its handling as beautiful as its 
looks. You get independent front suspension with 
anti sway bar, for decisive sporty car handling with 
a comfortable passenger-ear ride. 

Great feeling. Your Mustang is a statement of 
personal style. It feels great ... it looks great. 

Discover Mustang for '73, at your Ford Dealer's. 

FORD MUSTANG 


FORD DIVISION 






Uni: Any way you 
look at it, jumping ^ 
40 feet through ' 
g flaming hoop is 
dangerous, even for 
thrill show driver^ 
like us. But we il 
feel confident on , ■> 
Uniroyal Steel - 
Belted Radial tiresf 


Roy: Uniroyals have steel 
belts for strength, radial 
construction for traction 
and a nylon brace for 
high speed durability. If 
they weren’t so good, we 
wouldn't jump on them. 






Al: But even if all you 
ever do is drive to the 
supermarket, you’ll still 
feel the difference with 
Uniroyals. For real quality 
in a tire, remember: 
we spell it out for you. 



THAT ELEGANT STRAIGHT-8 


(A distinctive mark of good 'taste) 



The Car: 
a 1931 Chrysler CG 
Sports Roadster 
with L-head engine, 
4-speed transmission 
and custom body 
by LeBaron. 

The Whiskey : 
the elegant straight-8 
bourbon by Hiram 
Walker himself. 

Aged 8 years 
in the oak. A 
distinctive mark 
of good taste. 


That elegant straight-? 
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WEIGHT LIFTING ontmued 



up under the weight and voild! the snatch, 
impossible but true. 

Fred Lowe’s best snatch at Williams- 
burg was 297 l /i pounds, only 8'/* pounds 
off the American record and more than 
27 Vi pounds better than any other in his 
class. Thus, even before hisclean and jerk 
it was obvious the other 165-pounders 
were in trouble. They were never, how- 
ever. even remotely as bad off as the 198- 
pounders. the mid-heavies, who had to 
take on Rick Holbrook, winner of the 
last two nationals, I972's Weight Lifter 
of the Year and holder of the U.S. snatch 
record of 341 *4 pounds for the class. 

And how Holbrook had trained for 
this one: six workouts each week, pro- 
tein shakes at his coffee breaks, handfuls 
of vitamins each day, training, training, 
planning, planning. ‘'Winning is impor- 
tant to me." he said, "but what I really 
want is records." 

Unfortunately. Holbrook took this 
moment to display an old trait, the all- 
too-human one of being Rick Holbrook. 
At 5 ' 1 1 ” he is possibly the world's tall- 
est, and slimmest, mid-heavy, and speed 
and technique arc his strengths. Never a 
man to relax before big competitions, he 
has in the past gone from brilliance to 
ignominy in successive meets. At Wil- 
liamsburg he shocked everybody by 
weighing in at 1 88 Vi, by far the lightest in 
his class. He had lost four pounds over- 
night, and he did not know how . He had 
not thrown up for three consecutive days, 
as he did before the 1970 World Games, 
and yet he seemed haunted and hollow- 
eyed as his turn to snatch approached. 
He opened trying 319V4 pounds, a safe 
weight it seemed, but he dropped the bar- 
bell behind him. He tried the same weight 
again and failed. Finally, on his last try 
before being disqualified, he made his 
snatch — barely. His disgust was plain to 
sec, although he entered the clean and 
jerk with a 5V4-pound lead. 

Triumph, as he must have foreseen, 
was not to be his. What happened 
prompted one announcer (unofficially 
dubbed “Mr. Sensitivity") to exclaim 
through the mike when Holbrook was 
through. "Ladies and gentlemen, Rick 
Holbrook has bomba! out of competi- 
tion." At Munich, w here he finished fifth, 
Holbrook had led all mid-heavies with a 
clean and jerk of 435 Vi pounds, but at 
Williamsburg he missed three times at 
lower weight, 41 8 *4. Phil Grippaldi. long 
his closest American competitor, won. 

Grippaldi is only 5’T and has huge 


arms- not the best build for snatching, 
where he managed 308 Vi pounds to Hol- 
brook's 3l9Vi- The clean and jerk is his 
forte. At Munich, where he felt a terri- 
ble pain above his knee, he declined his 
last clean and jerk when it scented lie 
could have won the bronze medal. The 
doctor in attendance told Grippaldi that 
his lifting career was over, but there he 
was at Williamsburg, saying, "I live with 
aches and pains.” 

Grippaldi is the perfect example of the 
weight lifter who succeeds despite him- 
self. Like Holbrook he began lifting at 
the age of 1 3, which seems to be the right 
time for future champions, but unlike 
Holbrook lie had this thing about big 
arms. Working out with a barbell in a 
neighbor’s garage, he developed a full set 
of body-builder’s muscles by the time he 
was 17. They might be just the thing for 
the beach but they are awful for lifting. 
Grippaldi's biceps measured a gro- 
tesque he thought magnificent 20 1 / 4”. 
Then he heard about Olympic-style lift- 
ing, and it took him three years just to 
loosen up his arms. In 1967, at 20. he 
won the nationals and the Pan-Ameri- 
can Games, and in 1968 he finished sev- 
enth at Mexico City. By Williamsburg, 
his arms had shrunk to 19”. still the larg- 
est in competitive weight lifting. 

Another American weight lifter fin- 
ished eighth at Mexico City. He was Fred 
Lowe, who had arrived there by his own 
circuitous route. As a 4' 10”. 90-pound 
1 1 -year-old he was pitching Little League 
no-hitters. He sprouted to 5 '3* by his jun- 
ior year in high school, had a 6-3 wres- 
tling record and hit .445 in baseball. 
Sadly, he recalls, he got no big-league of- 


fers. “Something told me 1 wasn't suit- 
ed for baseball," he says, "and I lacked 
the leverage to be a top wrestler." Oc- 
casionally he fooled around with bar- 
bells. When he was 18 a cousin taught 
him the Olympic lifts, and he was 
launched. That was in 1966. By Febru- 
ary 1968, at the Y MCA Nationals, he set 
the record for the clean and jerk that he 
broke last week. 

Now Lowe sat at dinner after his vic- 
tory. He was smoking cigarettes, a rare 
habit with lifters, and one he gives up 
three or four times a year. But then there 
is nothing typical about Fred Lowe. He 
teaches English and phys cd at the Ing- 
ham County Jail in Mason, Mich., his 
home. He gobbles no protein supple- 
ments, which for most lifters arc only 
slightly less essential than air and water. 
And while his competition keeps the vi- 
tamin industry booming — 3.700 units of 
vitamin E daily for Rick Holbrook, for 
example — Lowe takes a small 100-unit 
capsule, some days. What he does do is 
train, plan ahead and relax. He said at 
dinner over his second cocktail, "Each 
night before sleeping I complete a pic- 
ture in my head of what I want to do 
in the next competition. I’ll do that for 
the World Games in Cuba this fall. Al- 
ready I know who I have to beat." 

"Of course, 1 2 hours a week in the gym 
doesn't hurt," said Maureen, his wife, 
whom he met five years ago in a McDon- 
ald's parking lot; Lowe was doing back- 
flips on concrete at the time and she 
thought he was terrific. "To success in 
Cuba," toasted Maureen. 

"Yes," Fred said dreamily, "Yordan 
Bikov, here I come." end 
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crew / Harold Peterson 


It was Moscow oar bust 
in a ladylike way 

It may sound mighty muscular but it was graceful good sport when 
the nation’s best women rowers got together for their championships 


W omen's crew, which started with 
posture, has a surprising new 
standing. This was never more colorfully 
or pleasantly evident than last weekend 
in Philadelphia where 250 girls, co-eds 
and grown women gathered along the 
banks of the Schuylkill for the eighth Na- 
tional Women's Rowing Champion- 
ships. They were there to compete in 19 
different classes, in everything from the 
light wherry a sort of throwback to the 
old work boat to the same sleek Pocock 
shells for eight with coxswain that the 
men use. In the U.S. today there are 58 
women's rowing organizations. Twenty- 
three of them were at Philadelphia and 
in six heavyweight classes the prize was 
a trip in late August to the European 
championships in Moscow. 

Were the girls primed for their big 
tests? l et a young lady from RadclifTe, 


the favorite in the eights before the re- 
gatta began in almost perfect spring 
weather on Friday, tell it. "Rowing is a 
total change." said the oarswoman. jad- 
ed by the intellectual climate of Cam- 
bridge. "It is a nice escape, the only place 
that allows you to degenerate to the re- 
laxing level of ‘Kill 'em, Eat ’em.' An- 
imal screams. Monkey imitations." 

The Cliffies had dipped so deep into 
the animal kingdom as to have kill ’em 
taped on the back of the sliding seats in 
their shell and f.ai ’em inscribed on the 
back of their shirts. But it was up front 
that counted. Across the girls' chests was 
the legend Moscow oar bust. 

The Yms that the RadclilTc crew had 
to kill oar bust trying were a well- 
coached. well-equipped and well- 
financed Princeton eight that averaged 
143 pounds and used a men's standard 


lightweight shell with ease, and a nearly 
professional Vesper Boat Club crew 
formed out of a team composed of nurs- 
es, lab technicians, teachers and physical 
education grad students. As expected, in 
the trials the Tigers of Princeton beat 
three other good crews. College Boat 
Club (Penn). Wisconsin and Williams. 
RadclifTe won over Vesper and Washing- 
ton, and while that was not unexpected 
the time was — 3:21.3 for the 1,000 me- 
ters, the best in women's rowing this year. 

The Vesper women, who are flogged 
to the limit by coaching as fierce as any 
men's team endures, were beaten by a 
group of college girls w hose training just 
could be tougher. RadclifTe is coached by 
John Baker, an unpaid recent graduate 
of the Harvard crew. Remarkably knowl- 
edgeable and articulate in rowing philos- 
ophy and phy siology, he gels up at 5 a.m. 
to run and row along with the women. 
One of the nation's better scullers. Bak- 
er conceived the idea of having RadclifTe 
duplicate Harvard's near-mythical “50 
stadia” drill 50 consecutive times up 
and dow n the steps of Harvard Stadium. 
After the first two stadia, plenty of can- 
didates decided they were not cut out for 
the sport, yet 12 made it all the way. giv- 
ing RadclifTe an exuberant self-confi- 
dence that led it into the nationals with 
a 6-1 record. 

This is all far away from the days when 
women's rowing had its other standing, 
posture. As Gail Pierson, a singles scul- 
ler. Ph.D.. assistant professor in econom- 
ics at Harvard and president of the wom- 
en's rowing organization, said last week. 
“The man who introduced rowing at 
Smith College was a nut on posture. He 
began the sport there thinking that it 
would improve the way the girls stood 
and walked. He even de\elopcd a spe- 
cial rocking scat that wasn't much good 
for getting anywhere but was great for 
the old posture." 

Little more enlightened were the peo- 
ple who got a women's crew program 
going at the liniversity of Washington 
in 1897. The teams wore bloomers and 
marched to the boats in formation while 
men carried the boats. It was all form. A 
women's team was scored on how grace- 
fully it got into the boats and how grace- 
fully it rowed. 

Well, as it turned out. those crews and 
all the women's crews that succeeded 
them had exceptionally good posmreand 
they rowed gracefully. Posture and grace, 
in fact, are what separate the women 



RADCLIFFE'S iOARSWOMEN WON THE EIGHTS TITLE WITH THE YEAR S FASTEST TIME 


How do you mark the Silver Anniversary of one of the 
world’s oldest emerging nations? This way-in 92 pages 
of stirring text and photography that’s a military history 
social biography and political portrait all in one. Who’s 
publishing it? Life Special Reports-a new Time Inc. 
group formed to create single-subject documentaries” 
on people, places and events in the news. 
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CREW continued 


from the boys. Coaches at Philadelphia, 
male and female, insisted that women are 
easier to teach because they arc so much 
more at home with technique. 

"It’s a hard thing to communicate to 
guys that they have to row with grace," 
said the University of Washington No. 
3 oar. Joanne Williams. “Men kind of 
muscle it through. We have to row it 
through. We've seen new guys, untrained 
but real athletes, get in a boat. The whole 
boat just jerks through the water in a zig- 
zag. We yell at them, 'Be graceful.' " 

"Technically, girls row as well or bet- 
ter," says Gus Constant, the Vesper 
coach. "Put green new guys in a boat, 
and the oars and water fly in all direc- 
tions." His wife Karin, a top oar in five 
different events, says, "Women start with 
belter balance and more finesse. Their 
bodies are more relaxed. They make this 
little controlled motion and actually they 
go faster." 

"But they have to learn later that they 
must really pull hard," Gus says. "Guys 
know that. The girls, however, have had 
very little experience with real competi- 
tion in their lives." ("Our girls have 
about as much competitive experience as 
an eighth-grade boy ever has," says Rad- 
cliffc's Baker.) 

"Our biggest problem has been con- 
vincing girls that rowing isn't risque," 
Or. Pierson says. "We have to assure 
them that girls w ho row don't necessarily 
look funny." 

"Girls won't come to you." Gus Con- 
stant says. "They still want to be invit- 
ed." So the Vesper coach invites them 
cveryw here. At cocktail parties he checks 
the women for height and shoulder 
w idth. He picked one prospect off a bas- 
ketball court and another off the street, 
walking down Boathouse Row along the 
Schuylkill River. Once he was visiting his 
mother and he found a recruit along 
that way. 

Wisconsin is fairly typical. Four girls 
were dating crewmen and simply decid- 
ed to start their own crew, drafting two 
swimmers, a tennis player and a cross- 
country runner. California State at Long 
Beach started as an auxiliary of the men's 
team, taking oranges and water to the 
men's crews. Most of the other women's 
teams began as notices on bulletin 
boards. 

Some of the new oarswomen were 
daughters of old crews. "Maybe girls 
identify more with their fathers," one 
man suggested. But even there the pipe- 


line sputters. "I only got interested be- 
cause I went out with a guy who rowed," 
says Cindy Prydc, daughter of a former 
Washington crewman. "I didn't even 
know my father had rowed until I got 
into it myself and he took out his scrap- 
books. I guess he probably mentioned it, 
but I just vaguely remembered Dad was 
in one of those lesser minor sports." 

The Ivy League schools seem to have 
a definite edge here. Perhaps there always 
has been more similarity between the up- 
per- to upper-middle-class Ivy Easterners 
of either sex. particularly on sailing deck, 
tennis court or diving board, than there 
is with their contemporaries elsewhere. 
Rowing carries this further. In manner, 
general good health and half-raucous 
banter as well as performance on the wa- 
ter. Eastern women's and men's crews 
display a rather remarkable similarity. 
When the Princeton women sit in a cir- 
cle and sing Old Nassau, the resemblance 
to other Tigers is ceric. 

Other than finding people to row, the 
problems have been men and money, or 
money and men. They go together. 
Coaches of men's sports arc not happy 
about sharing diminishing funds with a 
new and expensive pastime. "Actually," 
says Paula Mitchell, coach of Washing- 
ton, "the men's team has been generous. 
When we break equipment at Washing- 
ton, they pay for it. And they let us use 
their brand-new shells for the Steward's 
Cup regatta this year.” 

That was a mixed blessing. "We came 
out with bloody knuckles because we 
weren't used to the oar handles going 
right out over the oarlocks,” No. 6 oar 
Pryde says. "In practice it seems like ev- 
ery morning we have to repair our tub 
before we go out. Or we get out and dis- 
cover a big crack and have to row like 
mad to get back before we sink." 

To raise money — all women’s crews 
are hung up on this dry dock — Long 
Beach State managed to train while it 
earned by staging a row-athon. One four 
rowed 43 miles in a day, another 40 miles. 
Other crews have attacked the problem 
more or less conventionally, running 
rummage sales, shirt sales, holding beer 
parties and even begging outside of shop- 
ping centers with tin cans. 

But all such travail was behind and for- 
gotten as the women's eights lined up for 
their final go on a spectacular Sunday af- 
ternoon. Radcliffe. Vesper and Princeton 
looked like Harvard. Vesper and Prince- 
ton on the water. Before the race for Eu- 



VESPER COX DROVE HER QUAD IN FIRST 


rope, one Clifficsaid, "When you're suf- 
fering from fatigue, jock itch or creeping 
paralysis, think Moscow." 

And Moscow it will be for Radcliffe. 
Surerw ith its bladework despite five fresh- 
men and only one member of last year's 
crew in the boat, the Radcliffe crew made 
better use of a tailwind and killed off Ves- 
per and Princeton with a murderous 43 
cadence. The Cliffics won by half a length 
in 3:15.4. again bettering the year's best 
for the distance. 

As in men’s rowing, where heavy- 
weight eights get 90' , of the attention, 
this was the big event of the finals. But 
there were winners in light boats, singles, 
doubles, pairs, quads, fours and. for sure, 
wherries. In the scoring for all events Ves- 
per outrowed Washington by half a 
point. The two were followed by two Cal- 
ifornia teams with their breezier. un-Ivy 
but more flowered approach to crew . Ei- 
ther one could be the wave of the future. 
One Californian, however, found at Phil- 
adelphia that the future is now. She is 
Joan Lind of the Long Beach Rowing As- 
sociation, and she is not only lovely but 
something of a superwoman. She man- 
aged the remarkable feat of winning in 
the heavyweight singles, the heavy dou- 
bles and the heavy dash (a single scull at 
400 meters) besides stroking the heavy 
quad that finished second. When she is 
not pulling an oar, she cycles, runs 10- 
milc races and dead Jifts 400 pounds. Not 
long ago she finished third against men 
in a set of eight half-mile runs. Fatigue, 
apparently, is something that never has 
crossed Joan Lind's mind. end 
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harness racing Lynn Simross 


A fat chance 
he had — or 
so it seemed 

Tubby Tamerlane came up from the 
country to whup the Hambo horses 

C harlie Clark is a Kentuckian. who 
would rather stay in Lexington 
where the air is fragrant and the grass 
truly looks blue on misty mornings. But 
he finds a chance to earn money hard to 
pass up. So he drove 13 hours to Yon- 
kers Raceway last Saturday, where the 
purse for the Futurity, the first of trot- 
ting's Triple Crown, was S93.242.50 and 
he had entered a "pretty fair" 3-ycar-old, 
Tamerlane. And when the stake was 
over, in a little more than two minutes. 
Charlie Clark had won the biggest purse 
of his life. 

When he arrived that afternoon at 
Barn C to check on Tamerlane, Clark 
was rumpled and skeptical of his chanc- 
es. Although his colt was unbeaten, he 
was also unseasoned. "I'm really not be- 
ing fair to the horse." he said. "He didn't 
race as a 2-year-old and he's only had 
three starts this season. Against nobod- 
ies." Clark puffed on a cigarette and 
gazed out of the shed row at the driz- 
zling rain. "I don't suppose a wet track 
will bother him: it might even help. But 
he's never been on a half-mile track like 
Yonkers, and I don't know how he'll take 
these short turns.” 

Still. Clark reasoned, the trip to New 
York should be worthwhile for Tamer- 
lane's owners. Bill and Madeline Shehan. 
There were only six horses in the Futu- 
rity. and live would share in the purse. 
Even a fifth-place finish would be worth 
S3.729. more money than Tamerlane had 
ever had a chance to earn. His wins, all 
at Lexington's Red Mile, had been in 
purses whose total worth was $600. S700 
and S2.000. The colt's lifetime earnings 


stood at only SI.650. "Why, the winner 
here gets S55.945." Clark marveled. 

The trainer considered his competi- 
tion. John Simpson Jr. had a seemingly 
overwhelming entry— Knightly Way. a 
Star's Pride colt who had won S74.946. 
six of his 21 races as a 2-year-old and 
three straight this season, and Volstar 
Hanover, two for two in 1973 and S33.- 
545 richer than Tamerlane. "Simpson's 
colts are a ton the best, certainly out of 
our league." Clark said. Tamerlane’s 
only recommendation was his last victo- 
ry, a 2:00'.-, effort at Lexington on June 
8. No trotter in the country had been 
clocked that fast this year, and Tamer- 
lane had won the event by six lengths. 
"He can go all right." said Clark, "if he 
takes pleasantly to the turns. That's w hat 
I'm worred about most. He's only 
jogged around them. He has speed." 

Charlie Clark is known for developing 
colts with dazzling swiftness. But some 
horsemen say he goes too fast too early 
with his young trotters and pacers, burn- 
ing them out long before the classics. He 
trained a couple of two-minute young- 
sters last year, a commendable record for 
a man with a 12-horse stable. 

Clark has been around the tracks for 
years, but he has never been a prominent 
trainer. He grew up in a house four doors 
from the main gate of the Red Mile and 
has worked w ith horses, both thorough- 
bred and siandardbred. since he finished 
high school. "I was probably the only 
person in Kentucky licensed to train both 
before I decided to concentrate full time 
on slandardbrcds in I960." he noted. 

While Clarx reminisced, his colt began 
nosing through the straw, looking for 
oats that had dropped from his feed 
bucket. "That horse has an incredible ap- 
petite." Clark said. "Always eating 
something. I don't park my car too near 
his stall. You never know." Tamerlane 
belongs in Weight Watchers. He is a tub- 
by. After the colt hurt a hind leg last July 
Clark turned him out to pasture. By Jan- 
uary Tamerlane was 300 pounds over- 
weight. When he resumed training in Or- 
lando. Fla. he was so fat the straining 
shafts of the jog cart rubbed sores on his 
sides. The bay colt was put on strict ra- 
tions and exercised four or five miles 
daily through the winter and spring. He 
began to lose his lard and now he is a rel- 
atively svelte 1.000 pounds. "For awhile 


he looked like an old broodmare." said 
George Ervin. Tamerlane’s groom. "He 
still has a craving for things and bangs 
on the door w hen I don’t give him an oc- 
casional drink of beer. Listen to him. He 
can't have any now, but if he wins I’ll 
get him a case. Two cases. One for him 
and one for me.” 

Clark look Tamerlane out for an ear- 
ly warmup some three hours before the 
Futurity, and as the trainer guided his 
horse onto the track he apologized to by- 
standers for the colt's gait, saying. "You 
don't want to watch him warm up. He 
always looks like he has 1 .000 legs scram- 
bling around." Only once had Tamerlane 
gone off-stride in a race, and that was in 
a qualifying event in April. It was his first 
appearance on a racetrack, and he broke 
at the barrier. 

Clark went around the Yonkers track 
an extra time to show the country colt 
the turns. During Tamerlane's third 
warmup mile the colt jumped off-stride 
alter maneuvering a turn. But it was only 
a momentary misstep. Meanwhile, the 
Simpson horses were trotting leisurely 
and evenly. "I think that Tamerlane is 
the one I have to worry about," said 
Simpson. "Those turns don't seem to 
bother him at all." 

And Simpson was right. When the Fu- 
turity field left the starting gate Simp- 
son's Knightly Way went straight to the 
front with Clark trailing him on the out- 
side. The other half of the favored entry. 
Volstar Hanover, driven by Stanley 
Dancer, was tucked in third on the rail. 
Tamerlane remained on the outside un- 
til the quarter pole, when he forged into 
the lead. From then on it was really no 
contest. He took the turns as if they 
were grooved. On the final (send Knight- 
ly Way challenged, but Tamerlane 
accelerated, slipping under the wire 2 l /i 
lengths ahead. The time was a slow 
2:04 4 s. "I've always liked this colt," the 
jubilant horseman declared, "but I've 
just never gotten him all together until 
now." "How about the llamblctonian, 
Charlie?" someone asked. "Well, the 
problem with that race is keeping a horse 
together long enough to get to it." he 
said. "I ll think about that later. After 
all, the race is in August. Right now 
I'm going to have a big steak." And 
Tamerlane had been promised a beer 
even if it does give him a belly. end 
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Was There an 

Adda% in the Erg ? 

The answer awaited a hardy band of tourists who, guided in part by a 
Tuareg with conjunctivitis, crossed the Sahara in Land Rovers 
by JEANNETTE BRUCE 





T en years ago no one with even a tentative 
grasp on reality and the wherewithal for a 
month's vacation would have thought of 
spending it traveling across the Sahara. Ten years ago tour- 
ists still thought going to London was a big deal. What prob- 
ably killed London for the diehard tourist was David Frost 
jetting the Atlantic twice a week without even looking tired. 
Paris was amusing until it got surly. Spain acquired hip- 
pies. Portugal announced condominiums. In Russia guides 
follow you to the loo. The Himalayas are far out, but you 
have to walk, and Red China is just beginning to let us peer 
over the Great Wall. So why not try the Sahara for size, 
which is considerable, being three million square miles of 



true grit, or nearly one-third of the continent of Africa. 

The representative from Lindblad Travel, Inc., who han- 
dled arrangements for its $3,050, 33-day Trans Sahara 
Expedition, was pleased to point out that this year’s group 
was almost evenly divided, with nine women and seven men. 
That meant only two of the women would be up for grabs, 
though she didn't say so outright. “Sometimes men are 
afraid to sign up, for fear they'll wind up with a lot of la- 
dies with blue hair,” was how she put it. Lars-Eric Lind- 
blad runs "luxury” tours to out-of-the-way places like the 
Antarctic and the Seychelles. He has a reputation for spar- 
ing no expense (it’s your money), and by the time most 
tourists have lived long enough to accumulate the fare, the 

continued 
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SAHARA continued 


men may not have any hair at all, and the ladies arc into 
Clairol's Silk and Silver. 

According to the brochure, the Trans Sahara Expedition 
is one of Lindblad’s more arduous trips, with his super- 
tourists traveling across 2,600 miles of Saharan kitty litter, 
from Timbuktu to Djanet, Algeria. “Although it is now 
possible to fly to a few isolated oases, it is only by driving, 
riding on camels and walking through the country that you 
can experience the true nature of the Sahara and its peo- 
ple," reads the brochure. “The nature of the Sahara im- 
poses a degree of hardship, and members must be in good 
health and physically fit.” Lars-Eric always makes the trip 
himself first, with one or two associates of his own choos- 
ing (aye. there's the rub), and if he comes back alive, off 
you go, with 15 or more traveling companions dealt out by 
a blind man spinning a roulette wheel, and equipped with a 
variety of items supplied by Lindblad that includes every- 
thing but a spoon with which to clean sand out of your 
ears. There was a brown canvas bag, or “sausage," that 
looked capacious enough to hold a camel and felt as if it 
did by the time you packed your cottons, drip-dries, the 
safari outfit from Abercrombie, the bush hat with mosqui- 
to netting attached, desert boots and sweaters and slacks 
for cold desert nights. There was also a flight bag, embla- 
zoned with Lindblad Travel, Inc., in case you forget who 
got you into this, and it was packed with nail clippers, a 
hand brush, soap in a pink plastic container, a face cloth, a 
ballpoint pen, suntan oil and face cream, two flashlights 
and two waterproof bags. Waterproof bags in the desert? 
No, they were to keep sand out of your cameras, explained 
a letter that accompanied an airline ticket made out for 
Dakar, Bamako, Timbuktu and Algiers. That set the blood 
to racing. 

A perusal of my journal tends to slow the pulse, how- 
ever. The first entry is a case in point. It reads: En route to 
Dakar. Burmeister's cameline theory. That refers to group 
member Ray Burmeister. a 48-year-old real-estate operator 
who was missing when George Holton, our Lindblad lour 
escort, herded us together in the tourist lounge at JFK. Bur- 
meister was finally located at the bar, where he apparently 
had spent most of the afternoon. “I am like the camel,” he 
explained. “I fill my hump before 1 leave." Russ Lannan, a 
59-year-old semiretired insurance executive from La Jolla, 
Calif., had also been emulating the camel, and on boarding 
the plane both disappeared unsteadily into the first-class 
section. “They better sober up before we get to the desert. 
Alcohol is dehydrating," observed George, whose taste runs 
to sweet wine and Kahlua. George did not look his 5 1 years, 
which is not a testament to sweet wine and Kahlua but to 
the active life he leads for Lindblad. 

“On the Borderlands of Tibet trip," he said, “we went 
to photograph the Dalai Lama in India, and this old shrew 
who never did anything but complain spent two hours tak- 
ing pictures of the wrong monk through her telephoto lens. 
When she got home and discovered her mistake, she wrote 
Lindblad a nasty letter about me. I once smuggled a pet 
monkey into Greece, which has no monkeys. When it died. 
I buried it on the Acropolis, and now I’m waiting for some 
archaeologist to dig it up, to see what he makes of the 
bones." 

There was plenty of time on the plane for talking be- 



Two inches of water did for washing oneself, one's unmentionables. 


cause the movie projector broke down five times, and the 
flight engineer, who came out of the cockpit to make re- 
pairs, gave up on it. George said he was born in a zoo in 
New Jersey, his father being the zookeeper. George said 
further that he was born near the chimpanzee cage. Before 
George reached puberty, the stewardess fixed the projector 
by jamming a beer can against the amplifier. 

En route to Dakar 

According to George's Lindblad list, which he momentarily 
left on the airplane seat, the total age of our group is 717 
years. At the moment, the only thing that seems older is the 
Sahara itself, hut on reflection. . . . Here the entry breaks off 
because George was on his way back to his seat and so was 
the list. He had visited briefly with Gareth Wood, the young- 
est tour member, a 21 -year-old printer from Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Gareth had borrowed the money for the trip, 
said George, and had with him the clothes on his back and 
two rolls of film. A professional photographer himself, 
George could think of no worse fate than traveling across 
the Sahara with only two rolls of film. Evelyn Stein, 69, a 
Californian who was sitting with 50-year-old Florence Brush 
from Clear Lake, Iowa, had launched into a long, involved 
story about a cat that died. Anna Antopol, a 55-year-old 
widow, born and bred in Brooklyn, wore her blonde hair 
Liza Minnelli-style. She wondered if she had anything to 
fear (or hope) from Arabs who “like blondes and might 
kidnap me right off the desert." Theo King, 60, and her 36- 
year-old daughter Pam were up in first class with Burmeis- 
ter and Lannan. Pam had a bad leg, George confided, and 
would probably not be of much use in pushing the Land 
Rovers when they got stuck in the sand. Pat Grandy, 27, a 
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computer programmer from San Francisco, was on her 
fourth Lindblad tour and had lost some weight since the 
New Guinea trip, but George thought she still was too heavy 
to push Land Rovers. This explains the next brief entry in 
my journal : This is probably not the time to tell George about 
your bursitis. The remainder of the group was to meet us in 
Dakar: Bernice Bridge, a 54-year-old postal clerk from Mel- 
bourne: Hiroshi lkeda, 38, a free-lance photographer from 
Tokyo: Kiyoaki Takata, 40, a think-tank writer, also from 
Tokyo; Suzanne Van Geert. a 50-year-old former circus- 
horse trainer from Geneva: and a 59-year-old Dutch travel 
adviser named Hans Ver Hagen. 

Hotel Diarama 
Dakar , Senegal 

Up all night swatting mosquitoes, lit the morning my pillow 
looks as if Lawrence of Arabia had swept across it slaying 
Turks. 

There is an old Senegalese saying: “When the moon ris- 
es, Africa dances," which I do not note here to reaffirm the 
saw about Africans’ inherent rhythm. In my opinion, they 
dance to shake ofT the mosquitoes. 

The Senegalese are a handsome people, very black, tall 
and slender, with aquiline features and strong, white teeth, 
which they clean by chewing sticks from the tamarisk tree. 
Colorful dresses worn to the ankles and exotic headgear 
brightened the brown, dusty landscape. The baobab tree 
was everywhere — leafless, twisted and as gray as an old man 
waiting to die. Children followed wherever we went, selling 
fertility beads and asking for cadeaux (gifts). First they 
would say, "Ca va?" and then pounce with their wares. 
Lannan and Burmeister found an all-night casino at the 
nearby Hotel N'Gor. “The gambling is legitimate but don’t 
tilt the table," said Burmeister. "If you do, the whole hotel 
goes over and 80 guests slide into the swimming pool." 
Grand Hotel , Bamako, Mali 

If the desert doesn't get us, Hans will reads my next not-very- 
explicit entry, composed after a short flight from Dakar. It 
was in Mali (formerly the French Sudan) that Hans the 
Dutchman showed his teeth. Hans’ displeasure was caused 
by the quixotic service at and the ruinous state of the Grand 
Hotel. At dinner the waiter brought Hans fish instead of 
steak, and the beer he ordered had Biblically turned to wine 
by the time it reached his table. Hans, a bachelor, had a 
penchant for order and precision. The first thing he does 
on arriving in a strange locale is to check maps, timetables 
and street plans. The hotel in Bamako could produce none 
of these. Hans was onto the desk clerk immediately about 
the sorry condition of his room. My own room was hot 
and humid and occupied by a few dozen mosquitoes that 
had followed us from Dakar. I pressed a button labeled 
fan. The fan, an enormous affair suspended over the bed, 
whined once and stopped. Management had overlooked the 
installation of plumbing in the bathroom. Fortunately, due 
to a change in the flight plans, our stay in Bamako was brief, 
with just enough time to wrap and pack 12 sets of fertility 
beads purchased in Dakar from 1 2 sets of cadeaux r-type chil- 
dren who had made 12 separate assaults. Like fertility it- 
self, the beads were fragile. 

In predawn darkness we clambered aboard a creaking 
vehicle called the Mali Mammy bus and headed for the 
airport, where Dr. Musgrave John, an English obstetrician. 


and Dr. James Wellard, a British expert on the Sahara, 
awaited us. Dr. John was to take care of our bodies. Dr. 
Wellard to instruct our minds. Lindblad thinks of every- 
thing, though an obstetrician seemed a peculiar choice. 
Burmeister thought it might have something to do with the 
fertility beads. “Last year we had a midwife,” said George 
and, as we boarded Air Mali’s Russian Antonov 24, he add- 
ed, “Timbuktu is where the desert really begins." 
Timbuktu 

Have lost my handbag. Everything is in it — tickets, passport, 
money, lipstick. George is beside himself his favorite position. 

A rather hysterical entry, made just before the bag was 
returned by a blue-robed young Targui (singular for Tuar- 
eg) who found it hanging on the saddle horn of his camel, 
on which he gave me a ride. "Ca va?" he said, pointing to 
the saddle, which looked like a child’s training seat. "Oui, 
fa va" I replied, and the camel knelt, roaring all the way 
down. A camel sounds like an elephant with a head cold. 
The camel, wrote the American artist-writer John Skolle, is 
the victim of many misconceptions, especially concerning 
its sex life, "perhaps because camels very rarely make love 
in the presence of man." It was a gentle, swaying ride. The 
group was green with envy. In the excitement, I left my 
handbag behind. 

That afternoon Hans telephoned what he called the rent- 
a-camel office of Timbuktu and arranged for a “private" 
camel, but being unable to produce a camel driver's license, 
for which there is little call in Holland, he had to rent a 
driver as well. 

continued 


An Arab named M. Ouvrez La Porte loitered expectantly without. 
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Hole I Campement, Timbuktu 

Hans returned just before supper, which was set up at long 
tables in the courtyard. He will not discuss his camel ride. He 
had asked me earlier which end goes down first. The front 
end, I told him. Burmeister thinks the came! may have pulled 
a switch. 

Timbuktu is a village of mud huts and has changed little 
in the past 150 years, said Dr. Wellard, who took us on a 
walking tour. No European knew what lay south of the 
Sahara until 1826, when a Scotsman, Major Alexander Gor- 
don Laing, decided to find the “fabled city” as it had been 
described in scattered reports. Laing set off on foot from 
Tripoli, progressed into unfriendly Hoggar country and 
across the frightful Tanezrouft Desert, where he was at- 
tacked by his own Tuareg escort. "His survival,” said Dr. 
Wellard, as we stood before the house where he lived, "was 
due to the poor quality of Tuareg weapons, and his own 
willpower.” Laing described his wounds in a letter to his 
father-in-law: "All fractures, frpm which most of the bone 
has come away. One cut on my left cheek, which fractured 
the jawbone and has divided the ear, a very unsightly wound; 
one over the right temple, and a dreadful gash on the neck, 
which slightly scratched the windpipe.” It took Laing over 
a year to reach Timbuktu, where he stayed for a little more 
than a month. His last letter, on being ordered to leave, 
had an ominous message: “I regret to say the road is a vile 


one.” He was never to travel it, for word had gone out to 
“destroy the infidel," and Laing was murdered a night or 
so later. Fortunately, travelers are no longer dispatched by 
the locals. The courtyard, around which our Moorish-style 
hotel was built, even boasted a flower bed, bordered by 
empty beer bottles stuck head down in the sand. 

Florence has lost her hat. Burmeister said, “ The manager 
will sell it back to her just before we leave." In the meantime, 
we have met the Minitrekkers. 

Lindblad had contracted with London-based Minitrek 
Travels Ltd. for six Land Rovers and a truck. The British 
crew, or "campmasters," as they called themselves, includ- 
ed 34-year-old Mike Foster, leader of the expedition, four 
drivers, two driver-mechanics and two female cooks. 

"From here on in, we’re in British territory,” said Bur- 
meister, "and I don't know which will impress them most, 
my Harvard blazer or my athletic sweater from Holy Cross." 
Expedition equipment was being doled out in the court- 
yard of the hotel: sleeping bags, pillows, boxes of tissue 
called Babysoft, canteens and flashlights. We now each 
possessed three flashlights, but Africa is not called the Dark 
Continent for nothing. Mike made a speech about what we 
could expect from his crew and the Land Rovers. “Your 
drivers have all been here before and will be happy to an- 
swer questions, but please don’t ask dumb questions if you 
see them cursing and sweating through a bad stretch of sand. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Up at daybreak, please. Use a minimum of water and don't 
set your lunch plates on the wings [fenders] or boots [trunks] 
of the vehicles.” Dr. John made a speech about lime-fla- 
vored salt tablets and invited us to show him whatever pills 
we might have brought along. Florence, who is married to 
a surgeon, had a sackful of samples. George was invited to 
demonstrate how to get into a sleeping bag and to say a few 
words. He said, “Once we leave Timbuktu, we’ll really be 
in the desert." 

Evelyn Stein spoke up. “Out on the desert, where do we 
uh — I mean. . . 

“Every evening we shall set up a loo tent,” replied Mike 
quickly. 

“Last year it blew away,” said George. 

After the meeting the manager announced that for our 
final dinner at the Hotel Campement we would be served 
roast sheep. There was no doubt that it was sheep, for it 
was still whole, having lost only its wool, and was sizzling 
on a skewer as it was lugged out by three waiters wrapped 
in tribal robes. The idea was to tear off hunks and eat them. 

“This may be the time to take my red pill, or is it the 
blue pill? I never remember,” said Burmeisler, mimicking 
Florence. 

“Soon we’ll leave all this luxury behind,” said George. 

That evening Spike and Dick, the mechanics, made a last 
check of the vehicles. We were off the following morning, 


with three passengers to a Land Rover, for our journey 
across the wadis (dry river beds), reg (stony plains) and erg 
(sand seas). “We may see an addax in the erg,” said Mike, 
but admitted that in 15 trips across the Tenere he had never 
seen an addax — a rare antelope — in the erg. 

There are many things in the erg besides the addax, mainly 
camel dung. I noted in my journal, as we started out along 
an old caravan route. 

The Land Rovers always proceeded in the same order, 
with Mike leading the way and checking to see that Brian 
was still behind him. Brian checked on Chris, Chris on Rob- 
in who looked for Charles, followed by Dick. Bringing up 
the rear was Spike, driving the heavy lorry that carried jer- 
ry cans filled with water, tea chests packed with food and 
kitchen equipment. Speed ranged from 25 to 35 mph. If the 
Land Rovers broke down or ran into trouble, the drivers 
blinked their lights and everyone stopped. Robin had a flat. 
By the expression on his face, I concluded that this was one 
of those times not to ask dumb questions such as “How 
come you stopped in this pile of camel dung?” 

We were headed for savanna country. Here live prim- 
itive farmers, Wellard told us when we stopped for lunch. 
They belong to the Songhai tribe, a Negroid people once 
routed and enslaved by Tuareg warriors. Wrote Leo Af- 
ricanus,a 16th-century Roman-educated Moor, “They lead 
a beastly kind of life, being utterly destitute of the use of 
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reason, of dexterity, of intellect and of 
all arts." 

After lunch we were off again, to drive 
until dusk, which became our daily pat- 
tern. The track was often rough, and 
the four-wheel-drive machines sloughed 
from side to side, bouncing over obstruc- 
tions or into holes. 

Eh route to Niamey 

Going over a bump this afternoon, Lan- 
nan hit the roof so hard his pith helmet 
got jammed down over his ears. Charles 
blinked his lights. 

As we approached Gao, en route to 
crossing the Mali border into Niger. Bur- 
meister said that the animal corpses we 
had frequently seen along the track were 
members of last year’s Lindblad group 
“who didn't make it." Mike said they 
were carcasses of goats and camels left 
to rot in the sun. The desert was also alive 
with bright birds and animals. Mike iden- 
tified the kori bustard, red-billed horn- 
bills, spur-winged plovers, chats, a red- 
billed oxpccker taking ticks from a 
camel, goshawks, fish eagles, two wart- 
hogs, a sand cat, the patas monkey and 
two red-fronted gazelles. 

“There goes an Oriental slide-catch- 
er," said Burmeister, as Hiroshi focused 
his camera on something indistinguish- 
able to the rest of us. Takala pulled out 
a notebook and contributed some lines 
of beautiful Japanese script. 

“Nothing is going to escape Hiroshi's 
lens,” said Burmeister, “and Takata 
must be listing his slides: Grain of sand 
No. 1, Grain No. 2 and so forth. This 
trip will keep the Japanese think tank 
busy for years.” 

“The trouble is,” said Evelyn Stein, 
"that every time 1 think I've found a nice, 
private rock to disappear behind, Hiro- 
shi is taking pictures of it." 

Darkness provided enough cover for 
getting out of our grimy clothes. Mike 
poured two inches of water into separate 
plastic basins, which we bore off to wash 
first ourselves, then our intimate appar- 
el. The nearest camel thornbush served 
as a clothesline. From atop the Land 
Rovers the crew unloaded the duffel bags 
and distributed folding cots. We chose 
our own sleeping sites, fanning out along 
the periphery of the parked vehicles, 
which always formed a square, bumper 
to tail, covered-wagon style. Hans, who 
hurtled out of his Land Rover the min- 
ute it stopped, always wound up with the 
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most dung-free spot. Inside the square. 
Viv and Sheila, the cooks, lit the petrol 
stoves and got out the can openers, 
cranking open our evening fare. 

What is this? Howard Johnson's has come 
to the desert? I wrote in my journal, hav- 
ing watched the crew set up tables and 
folding chairs in the sand, then string bat- 
tery-run lights over the dining area. This 
was obviously a Lindblad touch, a bow 
to luxury, and the most disconcerting 
note of the trip. The crew ate together, 
separately, in a chaos of pots and pans 
and empty cans, jumping up to serve us, 
which created, intentionally or not. a 
master-slave relationship. 

Suzanne, the ex-horse trainer, always 
refused soup, meat and salad, serving 
herself a small portion of tinned vege- 
tables. She often refused food altogether, 
but everyone knew she had a secret cache 
of cheese and crackers in her sausage. 
One by one the group is coming down with 
the Tenere trots. Dr. John is dispensing 
Lomotil like confetti. He did not think 
pork a good idea tonight. Neither did I. 

In Gao, a riverport town with a post 
office, word had come that two Mini- 
trekkers, with another group in Timbuk- 
tu, had been placed under house arrest 
for photographing giraffe without a per- 
mit. They were awaiting the disposition 
of the " gendarmerie de girafe." 

We were now traveling through the 
watered valley of the Niger, land of the 
tribe Peulh (pronounced Pearl), cattle 
breeders of the Sahara. Goats, horses, 
camels and cows with humps abounded, 
as well as a few giraffe. After the evening 
meal Wellard launched into his "cultur- 
al'' lecture and tried to arouse interest in 
the group with little-known facts about 
the Sahara and its people "In Peulh fer- 
tility rites only the men dance, dressed 
an.i painted like w omen." Silence, except 
for the clinking of coffee cups. “More 
people die by drowning in the Sahara 
than for any other reason, washed away 
in, annual flash floods or by falling into 
wells." No response. “According to leg- 
end, there is a reason for the arrogance of 
the camel. The Koran lists 99 different 
names for Allah. Only the camel has been 
told the 100th. I've always thought that a 
rather charming story." Not a flicker. 
Wellard sighed and sat down, which was 
the cue for the group to rise and retire 
Shortlv, the crew followed, exhausted by 
the day's driving, serving and washing 


up. The sands of the Sahara might as well 
have been confined to an hourglass. 
Were it not for Burmeister, I think Dr. 
Wellard might pull a Laing and walk back 
to Timbuktu, preferring the perils of the 
desert to another evening with the group. 

Eor all his clownishness, Burmeister 
was avidly interested in history and had 
an almost obsessive mania for collecting 
facts. He often had private sessions with 
the dispirited Dr. Wellard. Gareth was 
also beginning to be turned on by the trip. 
He had sold his T shirt and socks to buy 
another roll of film in Niamey. 

At night the sky became a theater, lit 
up with shooting stars that darted out 
like chorus girls. Enter left, exit right. 
Warm in my sleeping bag. I stared up at 


the Plow overhead, then, waiting for the 
Southern Cross to appear, drifted off to 
sleep. Burmeister always boasted that 
he'd seen the Southern Cross. 

On cold mornings Brian and Chris of- 
ten wore the native burnous and chechc. 
They were real “desert rats." Chris had 
once traveled from Agadez to Bilma, a 
19-day trip, in a camel caravan. Brian 
had abandoned England for Morocco, 
where he hoped to open a campsite for 
desert travelers. “If we got into trouble, 
Chris would be the one to survive." said 
Mike. Charles, however, was a proper 
Englishman, bearded and esthetic. 
Charles deplores, or pretends to, every- 
thing American. I find myself defending 
Cup-A-Soup, Durafiame logs, booties for 
poodles and centra! heating against home- 


made everything, natural wood, fox- 
hounds and the fireplace. I have noticed 
before that the minute l set fool on for- 
eign soil / turn red, white and blue. 

Most frequently I rode with Robin, 
who had studied engineering but had giv- 
en it up to join Minitrek. He was rest- 
less, drove with Jess patience than the 
others and pretended to be cross when 1 
absentmindedly left personal laundry 
hanging on camel thorns. 

"Why arc you wearing only one 
sock?" 

"The other one blew away last night." 

The Land Rovers suffered only minor 
mishaps— another flat tire (Robin) and 
a shattered windshield (Chris). On the 
banks of the Niger. Spike's heavy lorry 


sank into a bog and had to be pulled out 
by the Land Rovers. 

We had pilchards today for lunch. A pil- 
chard is the poor man's kipper. Hans re- 
fused to eat, said he will never take an- 
other trip unless he is running it. 
Burmeister said, "Hans will beat us all 
across the desert, running ahead of the 
Land Rovers.” 

Grand Hotel . Niamey 
Met an African student named Oo Mar- 
on Maraa Madott and gave him some ball- 
point pens. 

The Grand Hotel at Niamey was 
grander than the Grand Hotel at Bama- 
ko, but it was a letdown to leave the des- 
ert, to which we were getting adjusted. 
Suddenly we were back in the world of 
white tablecloths, cavernous lobbies, car- 
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peied halls, swimming pools and tours 
around the city. Pat Grandy. the comput- 
er programmer, went to dinner with 
George wearing a long black dress with 
a plunging neckline. Evelyn Stein went to 
a beauty parlor. 1 went to the supermar- 
ket, which is where I met Oo Marou 
Maraa Madou, who helped me select 
shampoo to replace the bottle I forgot in 
Dakar. The crew, which stayed at a less 
grand hotel a few blocks away, turned up 
two days later and we were off again. On 
the road to Agadez there were milestones 
with nothing written on them. A small 
village named Koria had only two grass 
huts and three cows, but there were larg- 
er, more prosperous villages with names 
like Dogondoutchi, Birni-Nkoni and 
Touha. Sometimes the villagers were 
friendly , say ing "Ca v a?" and asking for 
cadeaitx. In more remote areas, children 
scattered like leaves at our approach. The 
temperature at Agadez was 104° in the 
shade, except there was no shade. 

We left Agadez for a two-day trip into 
the nearby Air Mountains, great slag 
heaps and bare, stony ridges dividing 
wadis filled with deep, soft sand. Mike 
thought we might see an addax in the erg. 
1 thought I saw an ostrich in the distance 
and made such a clamor that Robin went 
sloughing through a wadi after it and al- 
most got stuck, but it turned out to be a 
rock. 

Robin has banned me from bis Land Rov- 
er for two days , I recorded in my jour- 
nal. fortunately, he relented once we 
reached our campsite at Timia, and that 
evening we set off to find an African vil- 
lage. guided only by the sound of muf- 
fled tom-toms. Robin led the way 
through a grove of date palms, scrub and 
rock, but a camel thorn caught my sweat- 
er and by the time I disentangled myself, 
we were separated. He thought, of 
course, that I was right behind him; there 
is something about the silence of the des- 
ert that discourages conversation. I con- 
tinued on alone, encouraged as the drum- 
beat grew louder. Then I was there, at 
the edge of a campsite. A group of na- 
tives walked toward me and, without a 
sound, formed a circle around me. The 
men, their faces painted, white streaks 
against the black, held spears. We stared 
at each other. No one made a move. 

"Ca va?" I quavered, finally. The tall- 
est of the tribe stepped forward with a 


great deal of dignity, took me by the hand 
and led me to where Robin stood near a 
leaping fire around which the villagers 
danced. Brian was there, too. in his bur- 
nous, dancing like a banshee. 

The next afternoon as we approached 
Aoudras, Wellard warned us that we 
would be camping that night in "tall 
Tuareg” country, inhabited by a fierce, 
unpredictable tribe. He pointed to hills 
in the distance, pink in the setting sun. 
"That is where they live." he said. As 
darkness fell and the crew' set up tables 
for our evening meal, brush fires began 
to spring up on the perimeter of our 
campsite. "Don’t try to be friendly if they 
approach us. and don’t pick a sleeping 
site too far from the Land Rovers.” he 
cautioned. Anna Anlopol covered her 
blonde hair with a wide-brimmed hat. 
Pam was visibly apprehensive. 

As we sat down to eat. a drumbeat 
broke the silence, and a grunt came from 
behind one of the Land Rovers. "Stay 
seated," said Dr. Wellard quietly. The 
drumbeat grew louder, and then a figure 
at least nine feel tall emerged, still grunt- 
ing. The top of the apparition, which was 
covered with a white sheet, rocked and 
swayed, then Brian lost his balance and 
toppled from Robin's shoulders. As we 
watched, still somewhat baffled, Mike 
appeared, pounding a bongo drum. Chris 
went off to put out the tires, and Wel- 
lard grinned. The crew laughed uproar- 
iously, pleased with what turned out to 
be their annual put-on. 

Lots of wadis, bat still no addax in the 
erg, I noted, w hen we got back to Aga- 
dc/. Mike went off to fetch Aroutic El 
Rossi, the Tuareg guide who would see 
us across the terrible Tenere desert. Ros- 
si was done up to his eyeballs in the dark 
blue burnous and cheche of his tribe. He 
was a rich man, said Mike, owning three 
wives and 700 camels. Once a khabeer. 
or leader of a camel caravan, Rossi had 
also been the chief guide for the French 
army’s camel corps w hen they were still 
in the area. The Tuareg consider them- 
selves "lords of the desert," still keep 
slaves to do manual labor, prefer tents 
to houses and are contemptuous of di- 
rect dealing in commerce. "It is a dying 
race,” said Wellard, "but they are going 
out with style." No one knew w here Ros- 
si had acquired his Italian-sounding 
name. Amiable and bright, he looked like 


a plump Flip Wilson. Rossi complained 
to Mike of an affliction of the eyes, and 
Dr. John diagnosed it as conjunctivitis. 
Burnieister threw up his hands. 

"First we get George, who is never 
quite sure where the desert begins; now 
we've got a Targui to guide us across the 
Tenere, but he happens to be suffering 
from an acute case of blindness.” 

"I've got him on antibiotics," said Dr. 
John. 

That evening Mike gave us a rundown 
on the trip, which was expected to take 
four days. "Use a minimum of water. 
There is only one well between Agadez 
and Bilnia, our next oasis, a distance of 
450 miles, and there is a dead animal at 
the bottom of it." 

"Now we know what happened to the 
addax in the erg," said Burmeister. 

We started out at daybreak. Rossi rode 
with Spike in the lorry, which was in the 
lead, peering through the w indshield, oc- 
casionally glancing down to study sand 
ripples. At rest slops the crew played 
Frisbee, and we came across two nomads 
sitting in the sand playing a sort of check- 
ers, using small hunks of camel dung and 
bits of salt. Once off the track, the ter- 
rain was easy to drive on. We made 200 
miles the first day, arriving early the next 
morning at Arbre du Tenere, the Last 
Tree. It was scrawny and twisted, kept 
alive by a small, sorry-looking well at 
which camels got their last drink before 
starting across the wasteland. Camel 
ticks, spiderlike insects with a nasty bite, 
crawled toward us. Wc slopped again, 
before lunch, to look for arrow heads, still 
there after 20,000 years, a link to the ab- 
origines who hunted game when the Sa- 
hara was a fertile valley. 

By late afternoon we were into the sand 
seas, and plunk, the truck and all the 
Land Rovers sank and stuck fast. Lad- 
ders attached to the sides of the Land 
Rovers were removed and planted under 
the wheels. They sank too and had to be 
dug out after the vehicle gunned its way 
over them, only to sink again. Perspira- 
tion. which usually evaporated as soon 
as it surfaced, now dripped as we slogged 
through the soft sand from one vehicle 
to the other, pushing and panting. 
George stopped pushing to take pictures. 

"Lindblad likes me to take pictures," 
he said, though we had noticed that 
Lindblad’s photos consisted largely of 
cotitinutd 
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camels posed against the setting sun. 

"I wouldn't call this much of a selling 
point." said Burmeister, sweating and 
pushing. Rossi stood nobly by, arms 
folded. 

"Arc you sure this is the place? It 
doesn't look like the brochure." said Bur- 
mcistcr. peering around at our desolate, 
sand-swept campsite when we stopped 
for the night. 

"Where do we undress?" asked Eve- 
lyn. It was a dumb question. 

We made it to Bilma the following af- 
ternoon. after only 2 l /t days. Robin had 
taken the prize for getting stuck in the 
sand— a total of six times. 

George thinks it a mistake to stay at the 
Bilma Rest House. He says there is a hel- 
ler campsite with a nice stream farther 
along the track. Mike says it is a 
"swamp." Theo King says this is what 
happens when yon have two leaders. 

Bilma is an oasis situated behind sand- 
stone escarpments, palmeries and gar- 
dens. It is famous for its salt mines and 
is a center for the forming of huge camel 
caravans, none of w hich formed as fast 
as the flies and mosquitoes. 

"Once you get used to sand and flics 
in your food, you can hardly do without 
them," said Burmeister as we ate lunch 
on the porch of the Rest House, which 
came to be called the Pest House. 
George is furious to discover that the crew 
has been harboring a secret refrigerator 
hitched up to the generator. AH this time 
he thought they were drinking hot beer. 

The undercurrent of hostility between 
George and Mike now surfaced, and 
George approached the group with the 
suggestion of a "mutiny." The group re- 
sponded with characteristic lethargy and 
the matter was dropped. Even the news 
that the crew was getting fresh eggs and 
beans for breakfast while we choked 
down porridge with powdered milk 
aroused no great antipathy, for the group 
by and large liked the crew, and there 
were obviously not enough locally 
bought fresh eggs to go around. On such 
tenuous threads do mutinies hang. 

The brochure had said that the Te- 
nere "is subject to unpredictable sand- 
storms," and for once it was right. The 
next night a north wind came up. wak- 
ing us before it was light. Sand lay over 
my sleeping bag like an extra blanket, fill- 
ing my cars and stinging my eyes. The 


Land Rovers, only a few feet away, were 
barely visible. When I sat up my pillow 
took off like a plump, pink-striped bird 
and disappeared in a vortex of sand. Pam 
leaped o(T her cot. and her mattress fol- 
lowed my pillow. Lannan caught a hat 
as it sailed past his bed 

We were to continue on our way, said 
Mike, once we were dressed and huddling 
in the lee of the Land Rovers, since Ros- 
si felt confident he could find his way. 
Visibility was zero as we started off. The 
vehicles stayed close together, almost 
bumper to bumper. Dimly. Rossi could 
be seen sitting high in the truck, gestur- 
ing left, then right. 

“Sand ripples generally point in a 
northeasterly direction." said Chris, 
"but how he finds his way when the sand 
is blowing about . . . incredible." By late 
afternoon the worst of it was over. We 
settled down for our last night on the des- 
ert. Hiroshi honored the occasion by tak- 
ing strobe shots. 

This is not an arduous trip. There is noth- 
ing arduous about sitting in Land Rovers 
day after day. / sometimes feel like a sack 
of laundry being hauled about from place 
to place. Tomorrow we move into another 
blasted hotel. 

It was not as bad as all that. In Djanel 
we stayed in grass huts, boasting doors 
that locked and electric lights that some- 
times went on. We ate in a restaurant high 
on a hill and were served couscous with 
goat meat, although Burmeister said it 
was camel hump. 

Trust Suzanne to have more Arabs than 
the rest of us. I wrote in my journal after 
the first night. Suzanne complained that 
three Arabs had tried to get into her 
room. Pat Grandy said an Arab in a long 
while robe stood patiently outside her 
door most of the night. I had my own 
Arab to report. Ha\ ing ventured out late 
that night to find the loo. I soon got lost, 
having left my only remaining workable 
flashlight in Bilma. Wandering around 
the empty courtyard I became aware of 
footsteps following mine. "Ca va ?" said 
a voice. I saw nothing except the tip 
of a glowing cigarette behind me. "I am 
looking for my room.” I said in French, 
and told him the number. Still invisible, 
he guided me back to my room. 

"Merci. Bonsoir" I said, and closed 
the door, my basic problem still un- 
solved. As I puzzled over what to do 


next, there was a soft tap at the door. 

"Ouvrez la porte." whispered the 
voice, and like a broken record it con- 
tinued the entreaty. " Ouvrez la porte , 
ouvrez la porte." Receiving no response, 
my Arab then crept around to the win- 
dow with the same soft plea. I said loud- 
ly, " Allezf " My Arab bowed, raised his 
hand in a sign of peace and disappeared. 
All was silence. I considered my prob- 
lem. Should I venture forth again, or was 
he still out there lurking with his ouvrez 
la portes? Then the solution came to me. 
Robin had given me an extra canteen, 
and Burmeister had half-filled it with co- 
gnac. First I drank the cognac, then used 
the canteen and went tipsily to bed. Ne- 
cessity is the mother of all sorts of in- 
ventions. 

"Show me this Monsieur La Porte and 
I'll bop him," said Robin. 

Our last jaunt was to be a two-day trek 
into the Tassili Mountains. Hans and Su- 
zanne stayed behind. Suzanne said she 
did not have proper hiking shoes. Hans 
said he did not have the stamina. 

Out of the Land Rovers at last, we 
climbed up and over the rocky slopes to 
camp at 2.000 feet, preceded by donkeys 
carrying our equipment. Dr. Wellard 
took us to see cave paintings dating back 
to 8.000 B.C. and after dinner gave his 
usual erudite lecture to his usual inatten- 
tive audience, after which everyone went 
to bed in sleeping bags minus cots, 
perched on slabs of rock under the gro- 
tesque outcroppings of overhanging 
cliffs. The good old North wind came up 
that night, and by morning the temper- 
ature had unexpectedly dropped to 22°. 
We held cups of hot coffee with frozen 
fingers, then stumbled down the slopes, 
shivering in our lightweight clothes. 

Our remaining hours in Djanet were 
taken up with packing and returning our 
expedition equipment. 

Mike said. "Where is your pillow?" 

"Blew away in the sand storm." 

"Where is your flashlight?" 

"In Bilma. " 

Robin said, "Where is my canteen?" 

"In my room -uh soaking." I had 
kept that part of the Arabic adventure 
to myself. We said goodby to the Mini- 
trekker-s at the Djanet airport. We were 
sorry not to have seen the addax in the 
erg, but as Burmeister said, "Maybe the 
addax in the erg saw us." E *o 
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"This is one we owed the President” 

— Kenneth P. O'Donnell and David F. Powers 



Kenny O'Donnell and Dave Powers ([he Irish Mafia", as they were dubbed by White 
House correspondents) were JFK's closest companions and confidants for over fifteen 
years They were at his side when he rang doorbells in Boston during his first campaign 
for the House in 1946— and at his side again in the tail of Air Force One as it 
returned him to Washington for the last time As Bob Considine puts it, 

" 'J ohnn y, We Hardl y Knew Ye 'is the work of two men who were 
closer to the 35th President of the United States than anybody 
else except his wife and his brother Bobby. . . It captures the 
gossamer charm that was Kennedy's— his moods, manner- 
isms, and the relationship with his wife, children, father, 
mother, brothers and sisters. It is far more intimate 
than anything else that has been written about the 
star-crossed President. And much blunter. . . It is a book 
that teems with intimate dialogue, some bitter, 
some loving, all a part of the history of our times... 

We hardly knew him." 
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Life insurance 
as a career? 



Certainly! 


Gary Hahn is manager of Great Southern’s Shreveport 
Branch Office. He is a successful businessman with a career 
he loves. He is a well-trained, thoroughly competent in- 
surance man. He enjoys a career that offers him the 
challenge, opportunity and income that most ambitious 
young men seek — and he still has time for his 
hobbies. He's doing something he’s proud of 
and he's accomplishing something for him- 
self, his agents and his clients. 

Would you like a career like Gary's? 

Why not ask him about it, or write 
Bill Williams. C.L.U., Box 1972, 

Houston. Texas 77001. 
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The Cleveland Indian 


I n 1972 a S9 million class-action suit 
was filed by the American Indian Cen- 
ter of Cleveland against the Cleveland 
Indians for using “Chief Wahoo" as a 
team symbol. Part of a coordinated 
movement planned against the Atlanta 
Braves, Washington Redskins, Califor- 
nia Warriors and Kansas City Chiefs, the 
suit against the Cleveland Indians con- 
tended that the Chief Wahoo caricature 
created a “mocking and scornful" com- 
munity attitude toward Indians, and 
compensation was demanded to the tune 
of S6 million for slander, libel and def- 
amation — plus S3 million for damages. 
As of now the suit is still pending. 

It is ironic, in a way, considering that 
the Cleveland team's name was given it 
by fans who wanted to honor the first 
American Indian to play major league 
baseball, Louis Sockalexis. His brief ca- 
reer covered only parts of three seasons 
at Cleveland (1897-99), but it left a leg- 
end of bright and blighted promise. John 
McGraw. that stern judge of diamond 
talent, once said of Sockalexis. "If Sock 
had stayed up for five years he could well 
have been better than Cobb. Wagner or 
Ruth." 

Grandson to a chief of the Penobscot 
tribe, Louis Sockalexis was born in 1871 
on a Maine reservation where, the story 
goes, he hit a baseball its entire length, 
then threw a ball across the Penobscot 
River. By his late teens the 200-pound 6- 
footer was a folk hero, his agility, power 
and speed setting area records. His abil- 
ity bracketed all sports, but he particular- 
ly excelled at baseball. While still in high 
school he often gave pregame exhibitions 
to draw fans: once at Poland Springs he 
won a bet by throwing a ball from home 
plate clear out of the field, over two rows 
of houses and across a street. M ike ( Doc) 
Powers, who later caught for Connie 
Mack's Athletics, saw that one and per- 
suaded Sockalexis to attend Holy Cross. 

Sock distinguished himself generally 
while in Worcester. As a freshman he 
won five track events at a campus meet 
the 50- and 100-yard dashes, the broad 
jump, the hop skip and jump and, of 
course, the baseball throw. In 1895, play- 
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ing baseball for Holy Cross against the 
Springfield (Mass.) club in the old New 
England League, he pulled a play they 
still talk about. With one out. a runner 
on third and a 3 2 lead late in the game, 
a Springfield batter belled one. Playing 
shallow center field to cut olT the lying 
run, Sock raced back and clirubcd the 
fence, reaching over to catch the ball. Al- 
most in the same motion he whirled and 
fired it back to the plate, where his catch- 
er caught the ball inches above the 
ground and tagged the runner out. 

Sock hit .436 that year, with three 
home runs, 1 1 triples and nine doubles. 
In 1896 he hit .444 in 26 games, includ- 
ing a grand-slam homer against Brown 
University that broke a fourth-story dor- 
mitory window beyond the outfield. The 
Worcester Post, which covered Holy 
Cross games, said that that season he hit 
a ball so far over the centertielder's head 
that he scored before the man ever 
touched it. 

Such heroics, in addition to a genial 
disposition and a good character, not 
only earned Sock a big following on 
the campus, it is said he inspired Maine- 
born Gilbert Patten to write his I rank 
Merriwell stories (under the pseudonym 
Burt L. Slandish). Most of Patten's sto- 
ries from 1 896 on centered on Merriwell’s 
adventures. 

When Sock transferred to Notre 
Dame, his baseball reputation attracted 
a scout who signed him to play profes- 
sionally with the Cleveland forest Citys 
in the National League. Fifty fellow 
tribesmen attended his first home game, 
establishing themselves along the first- 
base line. They whooped it up as he hit 
two home runs, and after the game car- 
ried him olf the field, but Sock did not 
really seem to need such special encour- 
agement. He hit over .300 from the start, 
and hometown fans Hocked to see him. 
filling the parx so regularly that the man- 
agement. as yet uninhibited by union 
regulations, tore up his SI, 500 contract 
and gave him a raise. 

In 1897, his lirsl yeai with Cleveland, 
he had 278 at bats and hit .338, w ith three 
homers, 42 RBIs, 16 stolen bases, 117 


put-outs and 10 assists. He did not strike 
out once in 66 games. He appeared to 
have a great future. Then, late in the sea- 
son during a series in Chicago. Cleveland 
was trailing by three runs in the ninth 
with the bases loaded and two down. 
Sock hit a grand-slam home run to pul 
Cleveland ahead 4 3. In the last of the 
ninth Chicago had two on with two out 
when the batter drove a ball into the out- 
field. Playing shallow to cut olf the tying 
run. Sock had to race back and far to 
the side, but he hurled himself parallel 
to the ground and made a one-handed 
catch in midair. It saved the game. Fa- 
ulting Cleveland fans flooded the field, 
sweeping Sock up and carrying him off 
on their shoulders. They took him to a 
local taproom to celebrate, couxing un- 
til he gave in and accepted his first drink. 
And that was the beginning of the end. 

The fire consumed him. From then on 
he had to have whiskey, and he schemed 
and plotted overtime to get it. He neglect- 
ed his health and started staying out all 
night. His manager, Patsy Tcbcau, tried 
to bribe him by offering a guaranteed 
$6,000 contract for 1898 and S 10.000 for 
the following year if he would abstain. 
It didn't help. Contrite, apologetic, gen- 
uinely ashamed. Sock made promises 
and meant them, but he was hooked. On 
the Fourth of July he celebrated the na- 
tion's independence by staying up all 
night drinking, and topped off his bend- 
er by leaping from a second-story win- 
dow. Result: a broken foot. During the 
following season he made 16 outfield er- 
rors and finally had to be released. Af- 
terward Patsy Tcbcau would say, "No- 
body ever heard of Cy Young when Sock 
was with us. No other player to my 
know ledge ever sacrificed so much on the 
altar of his appetite." 

Sock sacrificed more than a career. On 
Dec. 24, 1913 he died in Burlington. 
Maine at the age of 41. The official cause 
of death was chronic alcoholism. They 
erected a monument to him on the res- 
ervation. A diamond-shaped marker 
there says: "This is the grave of the fa- 
mous Louis Sockalexis who was the first 
Indian to become a major league base- 
ball player. . . 

Sock had broken into the big time w ith 
a whoop and a holler and faded out with 
a w himper. But the memory of what his 
brief moment meant to Cleveland's base- 
ball fans will linger as long as the team's 
name, Indians. Maybe longer. 

—Keith Hoochon 



For the special people who know the difference: 

STOLICHNAYA 

(Stol-jtch-naya) 

imported Russian vodka 

...probably the finest vodka in the world 

The only vodka produced and bottled in Russia, distilled of grain neutral spirits and imported at 80 and 100 proof by 
Monsieur Henri Wines Ltd., New York 



FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week June 12-18 


college baseball SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA sained its fourth straight NCAA baseball 

4 1. and finishing The College World Series unbeat- 
en (page SO). 


GOLF With a record-breaking c 
final round. JOHNS V M I LLER 
at Oakmont. Pa . with a 279. on< 
John Schlcc {page 16). 


harness racing — In the first leg of I lie Triple Crown 
for 3 -year-old trotters. TAMERLANE <56). driven 
by Charlie Clark, won the 593.242 Yonkers Futu- 
rity by 2% lengths over Knightly Way {page AS). 


seventh race of the 197.1 World Championship For- 
mula I scr.es in Andcrstorp. Driving a Yardley Mc- 
Laren. Ilulnic covered the HO laps around Scandi- 
navian Raceway in 1:56:46.49. averaging 10’ 65 
mph in the first Formula I race ever run in Sweden. 
Ronnie Peterson of Sweden, in a JPS Lotus, was 
second with 1 :56:50.88. 

MAURICE (Mo) CARTER, in a Camaro. was de- 
clared the winner of an abbreviated Trans-Amer- 
ican race, the Watkins C.lcn (N Y.) Grand Prtv. 
which was slopped after 72 of the scheduled 92 laps 
when dense fog rolled over the track. Peter Gregg 
and Hurley Haywood, in a Porsche Carrera RS, fin 
ished second. 


hockey I tve men were selected for induction into 
the NHL Hall of l ame, including 1.1-time All-Star 
DOUG HARVEY, who plavcd and coached in the 
NHL for 18 seasons and is now an assistant coach 
and scout lor the WHA Houston Aeros. Also se- 
lected were CHUCK RAYNER. a goalie from 1940 
to 195.1; the late TOMMY SMITH, whose career 
spanned 1906 through 1920; FRANK LDVARI. 
former referee and a present N HL supervisor of of- 
ficials; and HART LAND m M MOLSON, owner 
of the Montreal Canadicns front 1957 to 1968. 


rowing for the seventh straight year. HARVARD 
swept Yale from the Thames River at New Lon- 
don. Conn., taking the vanity, junior varsity and 
freshman races hv 1 1 '/4. 1 1 and I '/J lengths. The 108th 
meeting between the schools may have been the last 
in its traditional form. Beginning nest year, a change 
in academic schedule may make it impossible. 

SOCCER St. Louis University's MIKE SEEREY re- 
ceived the Robert R Hermann award as the out- 
standing college soccer pluyer. for the second 


HORSE RACING MAGAZINE (512.20) won the 
S 1 1 7.000 Coaching Club American Oaks for 3-year- 
old fillies at Belmont in record time, by I Zi lengths 
over Bag of Tunes. Ridden by Angel Cordero, the 
winner finished the mile and a half In 2:27 trim- 
ming l» : , off the old mark. W inds \ Daughter, bid- 
ding to win the Triple Crown to. fillies, finished Nth 
in the 13-horse field. 


Favored OUR NATIVE (S5I, Anthony Rim up. 
won the 5100.000 Ohio Derby at Thistledown in 
Cleveland by I '/i lengths over Hearts of Lettuce. 


.acrosse The SOUTH defeated the North 13-11 
in Upper Brooks. lie. N.Y. 


MOTOR SPORTS South Africa's JODY SCHECK- 
TFR. in a Lola T-330 he had rented from another 
driver, gained his fourth consecutive L&N' victory, 
averaging 1 17.468 mph for the 30-lap race at Wat- 
kins Glen. Earlier in the week he had destroyed his 
own Trojan-C'hevrolet in a crash during practice 
Schcckter finished ahead of Brian Redman in a 
Steed Lola T-330. set a track Formula 5.000 record 
for one lap with a clocking of 1 :4 1 .227 in the trials, 
and increased his series point standing to 95 Red- 
man is second w ith 50. 


tennis FRIK VAN DILLF.N won his biggest prize, 
59.375, as he defeated Frew McMillan ol South Al- 
lica 3-6. 6 1.61 in the 575.000 John Player Cham- 
pionships in Nottingham. Enuland. BILLIE JEAN 
KING beat Virginia Wade 8-6. 6 4 lor the women's 

Defending champion JANICE METCALF of Cal- 
ifornia's University of Redlands won the n. <ional 
women's collegiate tournament, beating Tina Wa- 
lunabcof L.A. Stale 6-1. 6-0 in Auburn. Ala. 
EDDIE DIBBS of Miami defeated Karl Meiler of 
West Germany 6 I. 3 6, 7-6. 6 3 for the men's sin- 
gles title of the German International champion- 
ships in Hamburg. HELGA MAST HOFF, also of 
West Germany, downed South African Pat Preto- 
nus-Walkden 6- 4, 6 I for the women's title. 


CRAFT registered 
this year. 5 S' 8 fc’.d 


Austria's MARIA SYKORA shaved > ih of a sec- 
ond off' her world record for the 400-meter hurdles 
with a 58.5 in the British International Games at 
Edinburgh. 


With u surgeon (he final lap New Zealand's DEN- weight lifting ERED LOWE set an American 
IS HULME captured the Swedish Grand Prix. the middleweight clean and jerk record with a lift of 


396% pounds at the Senior National AAU cham- 
pionships in Williamsburg, Va. (page 56). 


Four world records were broken at the 32nd Eu- 
ropean championships in Madrid. PAEL PER- 
VUSHIAN of the U.S.S.R. broke his own snatch 
record for heavyweights with a lift of 390.3 pounds, 
and Bulgaria's NEDECHO KOLEV established 
a new mark for middleweight clean and jerk with a 
414 46-pound lift. DAVID RIGERT of the Soviet 
Union broke two of his world middle-heavyweight 
records with a lift of 374 pounds in the snatch and 
a clean and jerk effort of 469,7 pounds. 


mileposts ENGAGED: Former International 
Olympic Committee President AVERY BRUND- 
AGF 85. to MARIANN PRINCESS RFUSS. ." 


rved a- 


vs dur- 


ing the 1972 Munich Games. "People say I am young 
for my age." said Bnindagt. adding tactfully. "I 
think instead of it's being 85 and 37. it ,s more like 
55 and 46. . . She is very mature for her age." 
HIRED As coach of the NHL New York Island- 
ers. AL ARBOUR. 40. who was fired from the St 
Louis Blues early last season. A 12-year veteran de- 
fenseman. he played with Detroit, Chicago, Toron- 
to and St. Louis. 

HIRED: As coach of the NHL’s Vanrrv,.v,r Ca- 
nucks. bill McCreary, 38, w 
Louis Blues in 1971-72. 

HIRED: Ascoac 
GENE SHUE. 4 
NAMED: As general manager of the Capital Bul- 
lets of the NBA. BOB FERRY. 36. assistant coach 
and head scout of the team for the past five years. 
NAMED: The Toronto franchise of the WHA. the 




RESIGNED: As coach of the ABA San Diego Con- 
quistadors. K. C. JONES. 41. because of a "clash 
of opinions on policy" with Owner Leonard Bloom. 
Jones played on eight Boston Celtic championship 
teams through 1966. 


SETTLED: Los Angeles 
STON's S4 50.000 suit ag • 
SH ARMAN for allegedly 




Laker HAPPY HAIR- 
linst Laker Coach BILL 
using the 6' 7' forward’s 
rail camp. No terms were 


DIED: Former Indiana University swimmer 
JAMES COUNSILMAN JR., 23. apparently of a 
fall into a gullv on St. Thomas. Virgin Islands. The 
son of famed Indiana Coach Doc Counsilman. he 
won Big Ten titles in the 100- and 200-yard breast- 
stroke in 1970 and helped the Hoosiers win the 
NCAA championships in 1969 and 1970. 


CREDITS 

5 Jill Ooment* 1 6. 1 7 Neil taller, Woltar lOMI Jr 
12), 18 WoltarloouJ' 2 19 

Drake, Woliei tools lr 20,21 Waller loon J- . 22, 
23 -P hCi.r.v,- 24 — Her i s-h. rWM-.fredkoc- 
111' Black Mar 2 30— John P. Hanlon 48 VP, URL 

56,61 W.l Wonrhe 62.67 , :»D. Hurl n 77 

map by William Bei'ite.n 83 PI. Animger. Dov.d 
Dulaney. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



JERRY SHULMAN, 20, a 

biophysics major ai the 
University ol" Michi- 
gan, pedaled his 10- 
speed Romana to victo- 
ry in the 1 3th Pcpsi- 
Wolverine 200-mile Bi- 
cycle Maraihon on De- 
troit's Belle Isle. He 
went on to outlast the 
field of 6,723 and cov- 
ered 360 miles in 23:45. 



CYNTHIA HA8EGGER. 

18. of Hesston (Kans. ) 
High, collected 29 med- 
als in eight track meets 
over two months, in- 
cluding 20 firsts. Un- 
defeated in the 75- and 
100-yard dashes during 
the regular season, she 
set a Kansas girls Class 
AA record for the 75 
with a 8.6. 



ANDRE RELEFORD, 19, 

a senior at Dobyns- 
Bcnnett High in Kings- 
port. Tcnn., ran 9.5 and 
won the state 100-yard- 
dash title for the third 
straight year, a feat nev- 
er before accomplished 
in Tennessee prep histo- 
ry. He also captured 
three conference titles 
in the 220. 



TONY HILL, It), of Tal- 
lahassee. Fla., pitched 
hts Cubs League team 
to the title with a 6-0 
record. He had three 
no-hitters and two 
games in which he 
struck out 15 and 14 
batters. Named the 
team MVP. he also bat- 
ted .769 with four home 
runs and 12 KBIs. 



LYNN SPAUGH. 14, of 

Northeast Junior High 
in High Point. N.C.. be- 
came the first girl in her 
school's history to letlct 
in a boy's sport. In six 
appearances with the 
tennis team, she won 
one singles and two 
doubles matches, as 
Northeast finished the 
season 6- 1 . 



BOB SMITH, 78. Of 

Portland, Ore., com- 
pleted the lirst level of 
the U.S. Figure Skating 
Association's four-level 
ice dancing tests. Five- 
time state seniors goll 
champ, he played pro 
baseball and was a four- 
sport man in prep 
school in Easthampton. 
Mass. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


KING OF THE SPORT 

Sirs: 

It makes horse sense that the feat (or feet ) 
of Secretariat should earn him a nomination 
for Sports Illustrated s Sportsman of the 
Year award- If it were up to me, there would 
be no neighs about it. And he certainly would 
know how to take it in stride. 

Charles Rabin 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Sirs: 

Man o’ War is dead. Long live Secretariat! 


Sirs: 

I am sure I am only one of many who will 
be fed up with the sport of kings after Sec- 
retariat is retired. Racetracks ask why their 
attendance continues to decline, but they 
must know the two reasons: I ) competing 
champions are given weights that cause them 
to lose to less-capable horses and 2) other 
potential champions arc retired to stud be- 
fore their prime. 

In reality, horse racing is not the sport of 
kings it isn't even a sport. It is a business 
venture foran elite group of Americans. Let's 
hear it for, say, football. Did the owners ever 
make John Unitas wear weights on his arm 
or force George Blanda into retirement? 

Norman Hai l 

Huntington Beach, Calif. 

TWO-FOOTED GAME 

Sirs: 

As an avid lacrosse follower I appreciate 
your excellent coverage of the Maryland- 
Johns Hopkins NCAA championship game 
(Nor Quire a Terrapin Stew, June 1 1 ). Your 
objectivity and thorough knowledge of the 
players and their abilities, coupled with out- 
standing color photographs, make the arti- 
cle the biggest boon to "the fastest game on 
two feet" since the NCAA initiated a play- 
off system three years ago. 

Nelson E. Coffin 

College Park. Md. 

Sirs: 

The article and pictures devoted to the 
NCAA lacrosse finals were very much ap- 
preciated. However, we feel that two impor- 
tant aspects of the game were neglected. 

The first was the brilliant man-down 
defense executed by Johns Hopkins. Al- 
though we are unfamiliar with the exact 
statistics, Hopkins' shorthanded defense 
thwarted Maryland's advantage at least 10 
times, and we believe that this enabled 
Hopkins to keep the game close. At one 
stage a Hopkins defender stole the ball on 
two successive man-down situations and 


cleared it to the attack via lengthy passes. 

Second, much publicity has been given to 
Maryland's unbeatable face-off men. On that 
given Saturday, however, Hopkins did all 
right in that aspect of the game. It was ev- 
ident Maryland was the better team, yet we 
feel due respect should be paid to Hopkins' 
man-down crew and face-off men. 

Gary Toubman 
Rich Toubman 
Steve Toubman 

West Hartford, Conn. 

Sirs: 

It was a beautiful article on lacrosse, with 
exceptional photography. 

But Cortland State won the College Di- 
vision title with victories over Adelphi, Mas- 
sachusetts. Hobart and Washington College. 
Shouldn't that have rated a line or two in 
your for the record section? Cortland 
was an NCAA University Division semifi- 
nalist in 1972, losing to the University of 
Virginia, and has had national ranking for 
the last several years. 

E. J. Lai ley 

Binghamton, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

As president of the company that designed 
and distributed those "Japanese-made rip- 
ple-soled shoes," I am appreciative of 
George Allen's recommendation and flat- 
tered by mention in your magazine. I do, 
however, feel it should be pointed out that 
the models on which "the soles fell off" were 
designed strictly for long-distance road train- 
ing and not for lacrosse. We pride ourselves 
in designing shoes for specific purposes, and 
assure you that our soles do not fall off when 
the shoes are used for that purpose. 

I would guess Allen's recommendation 
was foran experimental AstroTurf shoe that 
some of his players tested for us last fall and 
which is not available on the market. I think 
it is an interesting observation on modern 
communications that Maryland went from 
Allen's recommendation for AstroTurf 
shoes through our distance training shoes to 
our basketball shoes to win the national la- 
crosse championship. At any rate, I'm glad 
they won. And they are good shoes. 

Philip H. Knight 
President 
BRS Inc. 

Beaverton, Ore. 

SAFE OR SORRY 

Sirs: 

1 was pleased to read Robert F. Jones' hon- 
est and to-the-point account of the Indy 500 
( Indy's Somber Trial by Fire and Rain. June 
1 1 ). I have one question concerning the facts 
presented: On the day of the first big crash 


why did the official okay the start with such 
a ragged formation? It seems to me that par- 
ticular crash might have been avoided if one 
more pace lap had been run to keep every- 
one in his proper row. 

I hope someday the people concerned will 
realize what Memorial Day is really for. 
Otherwise, two Memorial Days will be need- 
ed, one for Indy 500 drivers. 

Jeff Malgren 

Ventura, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Gordon Johncock did not win the 1973 
Indianapolis 500 so much as he survived it. 
Indeed, one wonders if the race had not been 
rained out whether anyone would have fin- 
ished it. Only a third of the entries were still 
running with more than a third of the race 
yet to run. 

Competition is the essence of sport. But 
the maiming of drivers and numerous me- 
chanical failures have dulled the competition 
at Indy. The lust for speed has been at the 
expense of safety, and competition has suf- 
fered. I would suggest these changes for next 
year's race: Start the race with only two cars 
per row instead of the present three, prohib- 
it lane changing in the first turn of the first 
lap, make roll cages surrounding and enclos- 
ing the driver mandatory on all cars and limit 
the fuel supply for each car to 300 gallons, 
thus slowing drivers to safer speeds on the 
track without hurling the competition dur- 
ing time trials. These changes should help 
save lives and keep more cars in the race. 

Mike Eiself. 

Broomfield, Colo. 

Sirs: 

Robert F. Jones' prev iew article on the In- 
dianapolis qualifying ( The Deadly Wrath of 
Old Man Indy, May 21 ) may have been ro- 
mantically satisfying, but it was woefully 
inadequate in its service to the sport. Tochar- 
actcrizc the overt danger of the outdated 
Indy Speedway as a scene out of American 
mythology only serves to further steep "Old 
Man Indy" in false tradition and prestige, 
shielding it from any modernizing force. 

NASCAR runs many of its events on mod- 
ern super speedways, and in fact most of the 
other USAC stops arc free of difficulties. 
They reroute the Monaco Grand Prix, per- 
haps the most prestigious of European road 
events, they cancel the Mille Miglia because 
of its many fatalities, but year after year we 
send good men into an incredibly dangerous 
situation' without making the slightest 
change in Indy. 

These drivers try to race at 200 mph 
around a course that has remained essential- 
ly unchanged since 1911! Why? Because of 
the money and prestige. How ironic it is that 
continued 
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Makin’ friends Winnebago style. 



When it's time for a little refreshment, 
a Winnebago motor home can be there waiting 
With a spacious lounge, a well-stocked galley 
and plenty of cool comfort— the kind that makes • 
good company reluctant to leave. 

Head for the beach this summer in America's 
favorite welcome wagon: A Winnebago motor home 
Start making friends Winnebago style 


We give you more. -y| 



Every minute, 
someone dies of 
heart disease. 

General Electric is doing something about it. 



Last year, more than 050,000 
men, women and children died 
of a heart attac k. 

Many of them, suddenly. 
Without warning. 

Thousands could have been 
saved. If the disease had been 
diagnosed in time. If they had 
been helped in time. 

Karlier diagnosis. 

The sooner a doctor can diag- 
nose heart trouble, the better 
the chance of survival. 

GE has developed an X-ray 
camera that takes movies of ihe 
heart in action. 

One thing that makes this 
camera possible is a technology 
pioneered by General Electric- 
called image intensification. It 
allows the doctor to take sharp, 
clear X-ray movies using small 
amounts of radiation. 

Second-by-second watch 

over heart-attack patients. 
The first few hours after a 
heart attack are the most 
crucial. 

GE has developed a new pa- 
tient monitoring system that 
allows a nurse to keep second- 
by-second watch on all her 
patients. This system not only 
measures slight changes in a 
patient’s condition, but it also 
can detect trends that could 
lead to trouble. 

This system gives a medical 
team time to prevent deteriora- 
tion in a patient’s condition be- 


fore it happens. It’s estimated 
that coronary care monitoring 
equipment improves a heart 
patient’s chance of survival by 
about 307r . 

More time for surgery. 

The invention of the heart-lung 
machine made it possible for 
doctors to operate on the heart 
for the first time. 

Now GE has developed a 


new device for heart-lung ma- 
chines that gives doctors hours 
longer to operate. It gives them 
time never before possible to 
perform more complex heart 
surgery. 

These are some of the ways 
GE is fighting heart disease. 

It’s the biggest killer in 
America today. General Electric 
is working to make it smaller. 


Progress for People. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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ihc most watched motor racing event in 
America is the worst example of the sport. 

We play World Scries games at night now, 
we have a world-champion football team in 
Miami, but nobody raises a linger to correct 
the carnage at Indy. After all. it wouldn't be 
the same old Indy 500 it might be sale. 

Mike Homs 

New Britain, Conn. 

Sirs: 

I still thrill to a skillful pass out of a turn 
into the short stretch, to the capable use of 
drafting tcchnictucs. to the exacting precision 
of a 20-second pit stop and to the roar and 
rhythm of the Indianapolis 500. But I also 
fear. Near the 200- mph mark, how much of 
human skill is left behind and how much 
sheer luck rides with a driver? Is Indy the 
place to set land-speed records or is Bon- 
neville? Is Indy the place to see how fast a 
racing distance can be completed or is an 
NHRA-sanctioned drag strip the place? I ex- 
press a bias, a strong prejudice: as an avid 
auto racing fan I want to see an exhibition 
of consummate skill and safety, not the press 
of consuming speed destroying and maiming 
spectators, members of pit crews and racers 
like Art Pollard. Salt Walthcr and Swede 
Savage. 

Joseph Psuik III 

Littleton. Colo. 

Sirs: 

Allow me to call to the attention of your 
readers an article in the March 5 issue en- 
titled doing Racing Along a Dream Root I by 
Jackie Stewart and Gwilym S. Brown in 
which Stewart notes, "The complete race- 
course also is one that is as safe as can be." 

How many deaths will it take before some- 
one listens? 

Jim Rorie 

Kansas City, Mo. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SHAFT 

Sirs: 

We have generally come to have confi- 
dence in your reporting accuracy and fair- 
ness to all parties in a situation. Unfortu- 
nately, you have given a rather shallow and 
distorted report on the graphite shaft (.4 
Power Hiller Goes on Trial, June 4). Please 
consider the following: 

1 ) Shakespeare Company started work on 
graphite shafts more than five years ago, and 
Shakespeare's shafts were displayed at the 
PGA show in West Palm Beach in January 
1972. 

2) The shaft was designed as an outgrow th 
of Shakespeare's more than 20 years of ex- 
perience in glass fiber applications. Graphite 
fibers, however, have many physical prop- 
erties that are far superior to glass for cer- 
tain applications. In order to utilize these 
properties. Shakespeare used computer sim- 
ulations and other extensive sophisticated 


research techniques. As a result the Shake- 
speare shaft has a completely unique flex- 
ural pattern, high torsional rigidity and con- 
sistency of manufacturing quality that comes 
only from years of experience. 

3) Shakespeare's shaft is used by many 
touring pros whom we don't mention for the 
simple reason that practically every touring 
professional is under contract to a golf club 
manufacturer and has a responsibility to use 
and endorse that company's products. 

4) Shakespeare Company is the largest 
producer of graphite shafts in the world. 

5) There is nothing magic about graphite 
shafts. Our shaft is considerably suffer and 
lighter in weight than any known shaft of 
any material on the market. However, a golf- 
er still has to swing the club. Because of its 
properties it offers the goffer a more con- 
sistent opportunity to perform better and 
enjoy the game to a greater extent. 

B. J. Lavins 
V ice-President 
Sports Products Group 
Shakespeare Company 

Columbia, S.C. 

Sirs: 

I didn't have "to leaf through my old high 
school physics book" to be reminded that 
force is the product of weight (more prop- 
erly. mass) and velocity because it ain't. 
That's momentum. Force is the product of 
mass and acceleration. Force and momen- 
tum are different dimensionally. 

But Gw ilym Brown's article on the graph- 
ite shaft had a lot of force, because he had 
momentum going for him. 

Julian B. Grafa 

La Jolla, Calif. 

MEMORABILIA 

Sirs: 

Pat Jordan's Big Sky, Big Dream (June 
1 1 ) ranks along with John Underwood's A 
Brief Search for America I May 4, 1970) as 
one of the most extraordinarily sensitive and 
accurate pieces of reporting and writing ever 
to appear in your or any other magazine. 
Articles such as these are the epitome of 
journalism in its finest and highest form. 
Keep it up. 

Craig Cali away 

Hawthorne, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I thoroughly enjoyed Pat Jordan's article 
concerning a young pitcher on a Class D mi- 
nor-league team. It showed that the road to 
the big leagues is clearly a long and ofllimes 
painful one. 

John Gorman 

Edison. N.J. 

Sirs: 

As present groundskeepers of Cibola Sta- 
dium we thoroughly enjoyed your article on 
continued 


Dependability 
is not just a word 
with us... 



it's a way of life. 


CROSS' 

SINCE 1846 

Fine Writing Instruments 
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lock itch (or chafing, rash, itching, sweating) 

shouldn’t be treated lightly. 



If your groin, thighs, 
or buttocks suffer from 
redness, rash, chafing, 
soreness, excessive 
perspiration, or Jock Itch 
(Tinea cruris), then you 
need medicated Cruex'-' . 

Cruex provides fast 
relief. It soothes itchy, 
inflamed skin. Absorbs 
perspiration Helps 
cushion against further 
irritation And, because 
it's medicated, Cruex is 
strong enough to help 
prevent the fungous 
infection that can develop 
when these annoying 
symptoms are improperly 
treated. 




Since Cruex is a spray- 
on powder, it penetrates 
into hard-to-get-at places 
so you avoid the sting and 
burning of rubbing, 
dabbing, or smearing on 
ointments, creams, or 
powders 

Get relief— fast. Avoid 
embarrassing itch, too. 
With Cruex. Soothing 
cooling Cruex. 


Cruex. Guaranteed to work or your money back. 


RONSON a/ 

Multi-Fill 

fuels most ? ...,^ Thectean 
butane * : ^ quality butane 

lighters ;-- v that wont clog. 



CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and Ml >n your new 
address below Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 606tt 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800-G2I-82QQ 

(Illinois: 800:972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United States Canaaa 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands are $12 00 
a year. Military personnel anywhere in the world 
S8 50 a year all others $16 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: [H new renewal 
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McCook. It is most timely, as this is the last 
year of Cibola's existence a new four-ball- 
park complex will be replacing it soon. Not 
many small-town ball fields can go out in 
such style. 

For readers who cannot believe that an 
ordinary Plains w indstorm can blow a pitch- 
er off the mound I suggest they take another 
look at the white portion of the fence in left 
center shown in the picture. That is a new 
section, put up when a Nebraska wind blew 
the old one to second base. 

By the was, we swear that we picked up a 
14-year-old plug of tobacco in the left-lield- 
corner bullpen the other day. 

Gvrv Ciaiiirbcck 
GRKi Schneider 

McCook. Neb. 

CANYON TREKKERS 

Sirs: 

Bill Emmcrton’s trans-Grand Canyon trip 
(People. June 4) ssas an admirable feat, but 
not thclirst nor the fastest. In his book 6n i v/i 
Ca \ yo\ Thlks ( La Siesta Press. 1970). Har- 
vey Butchart notes on page 25 that Ally n 
Curcton covered the entire 20.6 miles of the 
Kaibab frail from north rim to south rim 
in three hours and 56 minutes. 

Emmerton’s time of 41/2 hours for 22 miles 
figures out to 4.89 mph; Cureton's time fig- 
ures out to 5.24 mph. Of course, we don't 
know how long Emmcrton slopped to help 
that hiker; however. 18 minutes less elapsed 
time would have put him even with Cure- 
ton. Give Curcton credit for the fastest sus- 
tained trip ami me credit for knowing 
where to find this rather arcane statistic. 

Ji.ki my V, Gi uck 

Ann Arbor. Mich. 

DOUBLE FEATURE 

Sirs: 

Paul Deese's suggestion (Scorlcard, June 
4) for a baseball platoon system is a natural 
extension of the designated hitler rule. What 
Deese did not point out. however, is that full 
offensive and defensive teams would permit 
a much-needed change in baseball format. 
Unlike football, where a team's offensive po- 
sition depends upon its defensive effort (and 
vice versa), baseball's use of half-innings 
clearly separates a team's offense and de- 
fense. Thus with a platoon system it would 
be possible for the Yankee defense to host 
the Red Sox offense at Yankee Stadium while 
their opposites were playing at Fenway Park. 
This would double stadium usage, cut play- 
ing time in half and lead to a number of use- 
ful innovations in television coverage. 

E. H Wins! on 

Port Washington, N.Y. 


Addrevs editorial mail to Sports Ili usiratfo. 
TiMf & Lift Building. Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y, 10020. 
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Caprice. 

For people who want the finer things of life while they’re young enough to enjoy driving them. 



Perhaps you've said to yourself, I'll buy the luxury car I've always wanted when the kids 
are grown up or when I get my next promotion. We say, you shouldn't have to wait. 
Caprice offers the luxury you want— now. Caprice's ride, for example, is even smoother, 
quieter and more comfortable than you'd imagine a Chevrolet could be. And it compares 
favorably, in spaciousness, in styling, in other important categories with some of the most 
expensive cars you can buy. You can wait for a luxury car, or you can have it now. 
Caprice from Chevrolet. Chevrolet. Buildin g a better wa v to see the U.S A 




“King of the Surf** 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



